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PEEFACE. 



While pursuing my resesurohes into ancient Indian history 
I lighted upon two anoient Sanskrit manusoripts containing 
interesting information on many new and important topics. 

One of them, the Nitiprakadika, has been, I believe, up 
to now, utterly unknown, and the other, the Sukraniti, 
though known to exist, has never been properly described 
and published. 

The Nitiprakasika is ascribed to Yaisampayana and gives 
among other valuable matter a full accoimt of the Dhanur- 
veda. It contains in fact the only accurate description 
which we possess of the various arms and war implements of 
the ancient Hindus. I esteemed it therefore proper to give 
as many passages as possible in full, though well aware 
I run the risk of tiring the reader by a long enumeration of 
weapons. 

The chapter taken out of the oukraniti, on the other hand, 
abounds with useful and interesting information, all the more 
worthy of being communicated, as it enters into subjects 
connected with war and politics from a truly Indian stand- 
point, which may perhaps conmiand additional attention 
now that a war is being waged within the north-western 
boimdaries of ancient India. 

The organisation of the ancient Indian armies is well and 
clearly described in its outlines ; the division of the army 
into a veteran reserve and young line-troops is remarkable. 
The same can be said of the laws according to which war 
ought to be conducted. The maxims of the Dharmayuddha 
recall to our memory the laws of chivalry existing during 
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the Middle-ages, and the former like the latter seem only to 
have been followed when it appeared convenient to do so ; for 
some of the most renowned Indian heroes, as Ed.ma and 
Krsna, are credited with having stooped at times to mean 
and treacherous acts, in order to gain victory. In recent 
times we have witnessed a revival of this humane feeling, 
in the outcry which was raised against explosive bullets and 
in the Geneva Convention, which w«ts instituted to mitigate 
the horrors of war. 

It is of peculiar interest that the statements found in 
these two ancient works tally with the few remarks on 
Indian army organisation which we glean from the frag- 
ments of ancient Qreek and Boman writers. 

The Nitiprakadika and the Sukraniti, while testifying to 
a high civilisation prevailing in ancient India, cast also some 
light on the recension of such works as the Mahabharata and 
the Manavadhannadastra. 

The difficult and intricate question about the ancient home 
of gunpowder and firearms, I trust to have finally settled. 

I may close with the remark that this book should only be 
considered as an occasional offshoot of my studies in Indian 
history, and as nothing more. 

GUSTAV OPPEET. 

Madras, 2Zrd August 1880. 
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ON THE WEAPONS, 

ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 

MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS 



CHAPTER L 

ON THE WEAPONS AND WAB IMPLEMENTS OP THE ANCIENT 

HINDUS. 

Our knowledge of the history of the ancient Hindus is very 
limited, and there is not much hope of our becoming better 
informed, as the most important factor for providing such 
knowledge, i.e.y a historical literature or a sufficient number 
of authentic records is not existing in India, in fact seems 
never to have existed. While we possess ample material to 
reconstruct to some extent the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians or Greeks, the Hindus 
have left us no sufficiently trustworthy records of the past, to 
enable us to do the same with respect to Indian history, 
that has been done to the history of other ancient nations. 

The combined influences of climate, geographical position, 
political circumstances, education, religious belief, and habit 
have conspired to destroy any taste for historical researches, 
even if such had existed formerly. Internecine wars, all the 
more cruelly conducted, as they severed the links of previous 
relationship and friendship, either undertaken for the sake of 
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political or religious supremacy, and continual invasions of 
foreigners unsettling entirely all domestic affairs and civio 
arrangements could not excite so great an interest as to be 
remembered with care and committed to posterity by recording 
them. Nobody likes to remember saddening occurrences, and 
a few bright spots excepted, the political history of India 
reveals one of the most dismal pictures of human existence. 

Moreover the exalted position in the social ladder which a 
Brahman occupies in his own estimation, does not induce him 
to interest himself in the worldly fate of others. Every 
Brahman regards himself as a descendcmt of one of the great 
divine sages, and obtains, if pious, final beatitude through this 
descent. To ensure it he. has to remember and to revere the 
memory of his three immediate predecessors — father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and, as every previous ancestor 
has observed the same practice, he is in his mind certain of 
his ultimate prosperity. Why should he, therefore, engage 
himself in the investigation of a subject in which he is not 
interested and which can confer on him no benefit ? 

The subject of Indian history is a very difficult one, not 
only from the absence of trustworthy ancient records, but 
also from the necessity — and in this respect it resembles all 
Asiatic history — that the historian should be an Orientalist. 
Historical science is strictly allied to, and dependent on, 
philological science, and without a knowledge of the mother 
tongue of a nation, or, at all events of the languages in which 
the original and most important sources of its history are 
recorded, no person is competent to imdertake to write the 
history of a nation, for, being unable to read the original 
records himself, first, he is not able to judge them critically ; and, 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any mistakes made 
by translators. Were all reports true and all translations 
correct, the drudgery and anxiety of a historian would be 
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considerably reduced, but reports and translations wbicb fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum.^ 

The two great epics and the purftnas are the works which 
mainly represent the historical branch of Indian literature. 
But woe betide him who would look up to them as authentic 
and trustworthy sources. However important and interest- 
ing in many other respects, historical accuracy is not a 
quality they aim at ; for they are rather a depository of 
legendary myths, which are enlarged by an imagination 
morbidly fond of wonders. Nevertheless they must not be 
quite thrown away as useless, for they may contain here and 
there some grains of historical truth, as a rock may contain 
some dispersed grains of gold, though they can with difficulty 
only be separated from their less precious surroundings. 
Besides the epics and puranas, the law books make sometimes 
occasional remarks which throw light on historical subjects ; 
they together with the works on polity allow us merely an 
insight into the manners and customs of the old Hindus; 
and in this respect they are of the highest importance. In 
the following pages we shall discuss the customs of the 
ancient Indians so f £u: as they bear on the nature of their 
arms. Two ancient Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakafiika of 
Yaidampayana and the Sukraniti of Udanas or Sukracarya, 
are in my possession which contain important, and up to the 
present generally unknown information on this subject, which 
I hope will be of interest to the reader. 

* Yet in this time of literary upholstery people desirous of gaining literary 
success often overlook these facts so evident to aU outsiders. A sad example 
of labor thus thrown away and of much patient research so fruitlessly spent, 
is the voluminous history of the Mongols, in the preface of the first volume 
of which the author , Mr. Henry H. Howorth, says that he approaches * the 
problem as an ethnologist and historian and not as a linguist,' and that he 
had * no access to the authorities in their original langpiage, and only to 
translations and commentaries.' This confession, however honest, need not 
have been made, as the work itself throughout suggests by its defects the 
want of linguistic attainments which for a writer on oriental history is a 
conditio sine qud non, 
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The Nitiprakgiik^L is an extract from a larger work devoted 
to the Nitidastra,^ which is ascribed to Yaidampayana, the 
same to whom the Yajurveda is assigned, and who recited 
the contents of the Msihabharata to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjuna, the son of Fan4u. Yaii^ampayana 
is introduced in the NitiprakasikH as communicating at 
Taksa^ila in the Fanjab to the same king Janamejaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, the peculiarity of the weapons and 
of all the matter connected with war and the administration 
of the kingdom. The Nitiprakasika is divided into eight 
books, the first five speak about the Dhanurveda and 
weapons in general, the sixth and seventh contain remarks 
on the divisions and constitution of an army, and the eighth 
on different subjects connected with the royal prerogative 
and the duties of subjects. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted a special article to " the art of war as known to the 
Hindus ;'' but this excellent essay was written many years ago 
and does not enter deeply into the question of gunpowder 
and firearms, which is particularly commented upon in the 
following lines. 

The smallest imit of the Indian army, eLpattt, is described 
to consist of 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 3 horses, and 5 men. The 
Sendmukha, Chilmn^ Gana, Vdhinty Prtand, CamUy and Amkint 
are respectively three times as big as the corps preceding 
them, and the 9th formation, which was called ^ksauhim and 
was considered to represent a complete army, was ten times 
as numerous as the preceding Anikini.* The Nitipraka^ika, 
after describing the original patti, goes on to say that a chariot 
has a retinue of 10 elephants, 100 horses, and 1,000 men ; 



3 1 hope soon to obtain a copy of this work, as it is in the library of one 
of my native friends. It is perhaps the work aUuded to in the foUowing words 
contained in the Advalftyana Grhya: ''Sumantu-Jaimini-VaiiSanip&yana- 
Paila-sQtrabh&shya-bharata-mah&bWata-dharmAcftry ah. ' ' 

s Amarakofo, II, viii, 48 and 49 ; NitiprakadikA, vii, 6. « Eko ratho 
gajascaiko narHh paiica hayfi^ traya^.'' 
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an elephant one of 100 horses and 1,000 men; ahorse one of 
1,000 soldiers, and that a foot soldier had ten followers.^ 

According to the first mentioned scale the different corps 
would have the following strength :— 



Army Corps, 



Chariot. 



Elephant. 



Horse. 



Foot. 



jfaChl at • • • • 

Sen&mukha • • 

Gulma •• .. 

G^a 

Vahinl 

Prtanft 

Camti •• .. 

AniTrinT •• •• .. 

Ak^auhi^I .. 



I 

3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 



1 

3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 



3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

6,561 

65,610 



5 

15 

45 

135 

405 

1,215 

3,645 

10,935 

109,350 



According to the second estimate one chariot alone demands 
an extraordinary number of supporters. And indeed the 
Nitiprakasika lays down that the various army corps should 
have the following constitution^ : — 



Army Corps. 


Chariot. 


Elephant. 


Horse. 


Foot. 


Patti 


1 


10 


1,000 


iop,ooo 


Senftmukha 




3 


30 


3,000 


300,000 


Gulma 




9 


90 


9,000 


900,000 


Gaijia • • 




27 


270 


27,000 


2,700,000 


Vfthinl ., 




81 


810 


81,000 


8,100,000 


Prtanft .. 




243 


2,430 


243,000 


24,300,000 


Camti . • 




729 


7,290 


729,000 


72,900,000 


Anlkinl .. 




2,187 


21,870 


2,187,000 


218,700,000 


Akfauhinl 




21,870 


218,700 


21,870,000 


2,187,000,000 



* Nifciprakftfiika vii, 6-8. 

6. Nftgft date rathasy&sya fiatam afivftssahftnugfth 
sahasram tu narfth prokt&bi parivftrft nrpajfiayft. 

7. Ekasyaikasya n&gasya totam advfth prayftyinah 
pad&tayah sahasram tu pratyaAgedvanuyftyinah. 

8. Ekasyaikasya cftdvasya sahasram tu padfttayah 

date cait&n pattin yuftktva kartsnena gaijiana tviyam. 
» Nltiprakafiika, vii, 9-11, 27-30. 

9. Eko ratho date gajah sahasram catra vajinah 
lakBAsa&khya narah pattaveyam agre'pi yojana. 
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The Hindu delights in large numbers, and to this propen- 
sity must be ascribed this exorbitant calculation. The popu- 
lation of the whole earth is generally assumed to amount 
to 1,075,000,000 souls, and in the Nitiprakai§ika we ore told 
that a complete army requires a number of men, which 
surpasses by more them a half the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of this globe. 

The ^ukraniti gives a much more sensible distribution. 
According to that work the aggregate of the military unit 
would be 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 
horses, and 1,280 men.^ 

The formation of an army into different columns is a 
subject to which great attention was paid. Four different 
kinds of such columns or vyuhas are enumerated — ^the Dcmda^ 
Bhoga^ Asamhata, euii Mandala ; the first had 17 varieties, 
the second 5, the third 6, and the fourth 2. Besides these, 
five most important columns were not enrolled in any of 
these four sets ; they were called Vardha, Makara, Oaruda, 
KrauncUy and PadmaJ 



10. Firatyaftgaistrigiipai^ sarraih kramftt ftkhyft yathottaram 
ftTiiTriTiiTn dafegu^am ahurakfauhi^im budhah. 

11. Senftmukhe tu gpu^ta^ trayadcaiva ratha gajftJbi 
triihfot trilak^apadatah trisahasram hi vftjinah ; &c., &c. 

27. Ak^auhinyam tvekaviihdatsahasraiid janftdliipa 
tatM ca^tAtotam caiva saptatim rathagam viduh. 

28. Agtftdafasahasr&i^ dve lakse ca naredvara 
tatha saptadatam caiva gajanam gai^ana tviyam. 

29. Dve koj^ caiva lak^a^am ast&dato mahipate 
tatha saptatisahasra gandharva66lghrayayinah. 

30. Dve carbude ca kotidcapyast&dailasamlritah 
lakeanam saptatificaiva padatmam itiyati. 

• See ^ukranlti, Chapter V, filokas 20, 21. 
1 See Nitiprakafiika, vi, 3-9. 

3. Da^^o bhogo'saihhatadca man(|alavyllha eva ca 
vytihadcatvara evaite tesu bhedan bravtmyaham. 

4. Fradaro dr^^^^SBatyaficapabhtisvak^ireva ca 
Buprati^Uio'pratisthafica ^yeno vijayasaujayau. 
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All these troops were oommanded by generals, whose rank 
depended upon the number of troops under their orders. 
The ministers of the king held mostly also the office of 
generals. 

All the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received their pay regularly every month. The crown- 
prince, who was generally, the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvasy or gold coins f the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas; the mahdratha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi, 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot), and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas; 



5. Vidalovijayah sflci sthti^o kar^adcamUmnkha^ 
mukhasyovijaya^etl da^dasaptadadfttmaka^. 

6. GomQtrika haihsikft ca saficftH dakatastatha 
evam karapatantiti bhogabhed&stu paiica vai. 

7. Ardhacandrakataddh&ro vajrafidakatakastathA 
^ dr^gi ca kftkapadlca godhiketyaparasmrtah. 

8. AwLTTihafAh 9a4vidha8sy&t ity&huryytihakovid&^ 
saryabhadro dnrjayadca ma.94^opi dvidhft iti. 

9. y&r&hl makaravytilio gftru^ah krauiica eva ca 
padmadyftdcafLgavaikalyat etebhyaste pithak smrtAh. 

^ The value of the varva, which is an ancient coin, is difficult to determine. 
In the Nltiprakft6ika, VI, 89-101, the rewards which are to be given to 
soldiers who kill a king, a crown-prince, a commai^dor-in-chief, a leader of 
an Ak^auhii^l, a councillor, and a minister, &c., &c., are also fixed in varvas. 

89. Dadyftt prahrito niyutam varv&^am rftjagh&tine 
tadardhantatsutavadhe senapativadhe tathft. 

90. Ak^uhi^lpativadhe tadardham paricakfate 
mantryamatyavadhe caiva tadardham tu pradftpayet, &c., &c. 

6loka89 is also found in the Kfimandaklya, XIX, 18, having been most 
probably taken from this work of Vaifiampayana. 
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an officer who had 100 small pattis under his command and 
who must ride on a horse drew only 7 vorvas, while a private 
got 5 suvarnas. 

The following fourteen persons got only each 15 varvas a 
month : — 1, an elephant driver ; 2, a charioteer ; 8, an ensign- 
bearer; 4, a superintendent of wheels; 5, an officer in 
command of 300 men of infantry; 6, a oamel-express ; 
7, a messenger ; 8, the head gate-keeper ; 9, the chief-bard ; 
10, the chief-singer ; 11, the chief panegyrist ; 12, the head 
store-keeper ; 13, the army paymaster, and 14, the muster 
master.^ The Sukraniti contains another ncale of salaries.^^ 

If this scale of salaries is correct and if the salaries were 
really paid, one would feel inclined to think, that an 
extensive gold currency existed in ancient India. 

Armour was worn by the warriors, and even elephants and 
horses were similarly protected. 

The description of the weapons which follows in this 
chapter is mainly taken from the Nitiprakadika. 



• See Nltiprakafiikft, VII, 33-42. 

33. Tuvar&jaya varva^ftm paflcasftliasraki bhrtih 
8arva8en&pra9etre ca catussfthasrakl ca sft. 

34. Bhrtiscfttirathe deya varvaj^ftm trisahasTakam 
mali&rath&ya sahasradvayam r&jiladliimasakain. 

35. Vetanam rathik&yatha sahasram gajayodhine 
dadyat ardharathayatha vetanam ^tapaikcakam. 

36. Ekasmai rathikayatha tad^de gajasadine 
niskanam triilatam dadyat yatastau tatkutumbiti^u. 

37. Sarvafiyadliipati rajiiastriBahasram sa carhati 
padatadhipatiiScapi dvisahasrasya bhajanam. 

38. Padatanam sahasrasya'netre pancadatam smrtam 
tatba eadvasahasrefie sahasram vetanam bhavet. 

39. Satapattyadhipe sapta varva^am hayayayine 
padataye suvaroanam paflcakam vetanam bhavet. 

40. Gajayantussarathedca dhvajine cakrapaya ca 
padatitridatei^ya pathikoftracaraya ca. 

41. Varttikadhipatedcapi vetriiiiam pataye tatha 
stttamagadhavandmam pataye vivadhadhipe. 

42. Senaya bhrtidhatre ca bhataiiam ga];Lanapare 
masi masi tu varva9am da§apailca ca veta nam . 

w See Sukranlti, Chapter V, fil. 23-28. 
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The Hindu is fond of connecting everything, even the most 
material substance, with some metaphysical cause. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, if weapons and arms do not 
make an exception to this rule. 

A supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. The 
primeval Daksa had two daughters — Jay& and Suprabh& — 
who were given in marriage to KrdSiva, the mind-begotten 
son of Brahma. Jay& became, according to a promise of 
Brahma, the mother of all weapons and missiles, while her 
sister Suprabha brought forth at first ten sons who were 
called Saiiiharas reatraining spells ; and afterwards through 
the special favor of Brahma an eleventh son, Sarvamocana 
(releaser of all), was bom.^* 

The knowledge of everything connected with weajions 
and arms is confined to the Dhanurveda, t.^., the knowledge 
of the bow, and he only, who is well acquainted with this 
Veda, can hope to conquer his foes. The Dhanurveda is one 
of the four Upavedas. Even the gods had originally no 
intimate acquaintance with the precepts of the Dhanurveda, 
and this deficiency was one of the causes why they were at 
one time totally defeated by the demons or asuras. Eventu- 
ally the gods were instructed in the mysteries of the 
Dhanurveda ; and this Yeda was communicated to Frthu by 
Brahma himself. 

The Dhanurveda when personified is credited with 
possessing four feet, eight arms, and three eyes, and 
Ssjikhyayana is mentioned as the head of his Gotra or race. 
In his four arms on the right he holds a thunderbolt (vajra)^ 

" See Nitipraka^kft, 1, 45-47 ; II, 38. 
46. Kr^adYO mftnasah putro dve iftye tasya sammate 
jay& ca suprabha caiva dakfakanye mah&mati. 

46. Jay& labdhavarft matto (a) fostrft^yastiiMiyastlta vai 
padc&t da&i para c&pi t&vat putran ajijanat. 

47. Saihharftn nftmadurdhar^&n darakrftman bally asabi 
mantradaiyatasaihyog&t d&stra^yastratvam apnuvan. 

38. Sarvamocananama ta suprabhatanayo mahan 

muktamuktakhilatexno madvarat {a) prathitah para^. 

(a) Brahma speaks here himself. 
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a sword (khadga), a bow {dhanu), and a discus (cahra) ; in Iiis 
four arms on the left are a hundred-killer (Sataghm), a club 
(gaM)f a spear (iula), and a battle axe (patfUa). His crest 
is provided with charms ; his body is polity ; his armour is a 
spell; hisheart represents withdrawing spells; his two earrings 
are the weapons and missiles ; his ornaments are the various 
war movements ; his eyes are yellow ; he is girt with the 
garland of victory, and he rides on a bull.^^ 

The spell which effects the destruction of one's enemies 
and which grants victory is as follows : Om namo bhagavate 
dham dhanurveddya mam raksa rakm mama iatrun bhakaaya 
bhakaaya hum pat evd hd ; i.e., " Om salutation to the dham 
dhanurveda, protect, protect me, devour, devour my enemies 
hum pat sva ha." If these 32 syllables are 32,000 times 
repeated the supplication will be successful.^^ 

The arms are divided, according to their nature, into mukta 
or those which are thrown, amukta or those which are not 
thrown, muktdmukta or those which are either thrown or not 
thrown, and into mantramuhta or those which are thrown by 

« See Nitiprakafiikft, II, 1-4. 

1. Catugpacca dhAnurvedo raktavarnadcaturmukha^ 
a^t^bflliu strinetraica safikhyftyanasagotravan . 

2. Vajram kha^go dhanu^cakram dak^abahacatuft^tye 
dataghnica gadadulapattis^ vamabahu^u. 

3. Prayogakotlrayuto nltyaiigo mantrakaficukatL 
upa8aihharahrdayai§6astrastTobhayakun4ala]bL. 

4. Anekavalgitakarabhusanah piAgalek^a^ah 
jayamalaparivrto vr§ar€i4&S8a ucyate. 

" See Ibidem, II, 5-9. 
6. Etammantram pravaksyami vairijalanikpitanam 
atmasainyasYapaksanam atmanadcabhiraksakam. 

6. Adau pranavam uccarya na ma ityaksare tatah 
vateti bhagapHrvam dham dhanurvedaya coccaret. 

7. Mam raksa rak^etyuccarya mama datrtln atho vadet 
bhaksayeti dviruccarya hum pat sva hetyathoccaret. 

8. Aham evam r^idcasya gayatri chanda ucyate 
mahei§varo devatflsyji viniyogo'rinigrahe. 

9. Dvatriihdadvar^akamanum var^asaftkhyasahasrakailt 
japitva siddhim apnoti riptJiiidcapyadhitisthati. 

The expression dham dhanurveda is formed in the same way as Earn 
Rama, Vim Vijneivara, &c. 
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spells.** This classification is more theoretical than practical', 
as it is not strictly followed. The gods can, moreover through 
the application of spells^ turn all weapons into projectiles.*' 

The Agnipurana arranges the weapons in five classes, into 
1, those thrown by machines, yantramukta; 2, those thrown by 
the YkBXidiypdnimukta ; 3y those thirown and drawn back, fnukta^ 
mndhdrita ; 4, those which are not thrown, amukia ; and, 5, the 
weapons which the body provides for the personal struggle, 
ihfy bdhuyuddha}^ Other classifijcations besides these exist, 
but the difference between them is not essential. 

Twelve projectiles and projectile weapons constitute the 
division of the muhta or thrown weapons. 

1. The dhanu (bow) ispersonifiedasabeing which has a broad 
neck, a small face, a slender waist^ and a strong back. He is 
four cubits in height, and bent in three places. He has a 
long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks ; his color is 
that of blood, and he makes always a gurglings noise. He is 
covered with garlands of entrails, and licks continually with 
his tongue the two comers of his mouth.*' 

According to the rules laid down in the Dhanurveda the 
bow should be bent by the left hand, the bowstring should 
be taken by the right hand, and the arrow be placed on the 

1* iS-^Jc Ibidem, II, 11-13. 

11. Mukiam caiva hyamuktam ca mukt&muktam atah {lardiu 
mantramuktam ca catv&ri dhanurvedapadani vai. 

12. Muktam bftiiadi vijileyam klia4gadikam amuktakam 
sOpasaihhArani astram tu mukt&muktam udabaret. 

13. Upasaibhararahitam mantram uktam ihocyate 
caturbhirebbih p&daistu dhanurvedah prak&^te. 

" See Ibidem I. 47 bj note 11. 

^* 8ee AgnipurS^a (Dhanurveda) 148, 2. 

Tantramuktam pfti^iimuktam muktasandh&ritam tath& 
amuktam b&huyuddham ca pafLcadha tat prakirttitam. 
" See Nltiprakft^ikft, II, 17 ; and IV. 8, 9. 

S. Pfthugrivam suksmadirah tanumadhyam supre^havat 

catu^ki^kupramdudeham tri^atam dirghajihvakam. 
9. Daihstrakaralavadanam raktabham ghargharasvanam 
antramalapariksiptam lelihanam ca srkvanl. 

3 
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thumb and between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow.^® 

The length of the bow, and consequently also of the arrow, 
varies. Two strings are generally fixed to a bow, and the 
archer wears on his left arm a leather protection against the 
boY^string, and a quiver on his back. Those well skilled in 
archery distinguish fourteen different movements which can 
be made when using the bow. In the Agnipurana the bow is 
declared to be the best weapon. 

In the law book of Manu we read, that one bowman placed 
on a wall can fight a hundred men, and that a hundred 
archers can fight ten thousand ; therefore a fort is recom- 
mended. In the Sukraniti occurs the same verse but instead 
of the word for bow dhanu that for a missile astra is given, 
which imparts a wider meaning to the sentence, especially if 
it is taken to allude to firearms, unless dhanu itself stands for 
missile in general.^^ 



" Ibidem, II, 17 ; and IV, 11-14. 

11. Dhanurvedavidh&nena namya y&makarena tat 
dak^inena jyayft yojya prst^^e madhye pragyhya tat. 

12. Vamaiiguf^ham tadudare prst^e tu caturaAgullh 
pu&khamadhye jyaya yojya svaftg^livivarena tu. 

13. Akarnam tu samakrfiya dretim lak^ye vivedya ca 
lak^yat anyad apa^yanstu kytapufikhah prayogavit. 

14. Yada muncet 6aram vidhye kytahastastadocyate 

evam banah prayoktavyah hyatmarak^yah prayatnatah. 

" See Nltiprakafiika, II, 17, and IV, 18-20. 

18 Lak^yasya pratisandbanam akarsanavikarsane 
paryakar^anukarsauca mandallkaranam tatha. 

19 Pftra9am stbaranam caiva dbunanam bhramanam tatha 
asannadOrapatauca prsthamadhyamapatane. 

20 Etani valgitanyabudcaturda§adhanurvidah. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 152; Ag^ipura^a, 148, 6-37; 149, 
1-19. 

See Manu, VII, 74, (Hitopade^, III, 50 Paficatantra, I, 252). 
74. Ekah fetam yodhayati prakarastbo dhanurdharah. 
fiatam dato sahasrani tasmat durgam visisyate. 
and compare these verses with Sukraniti, IV, VI, 10. 
10. Ekah ^tam yodhayati durgastho'stradharo yadi 
datam dadasahasrai^ tasmat durgam samadrayet. 
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2. The isu (arrow) has a dark large body ; is three cubits 
long, an anjali (e.6., the hollow of the two hands) in cir- 
ciunf erenoe and goes very far ; two movements are ascribed 
to the arrow .^® 

3. The bhindivala or bhindipdla (crooked club) has a 
crooked body; its head, which is bent and broad, is a cubit long, 
and it is a hand in circumference. It is first whirled thrice and 
then thrown against the foot of the enemy. When throwing 
the bhi3gL4ivala, the left foot should be placed in front.^* 

4. The iakti (spear) is represented as being two cubits long, 
with a steady sideway movement. It has a sharp tongue, 
a horrible claw, and makes a sound like a bell. It has an open 
mouth, is very dark, and is colored with the blood of the 
enemy. It is covered with garlands of entraUs ; has the 
mouth of a lion, and is fearful to look at. It is as broad as 
a fist and goes very far. It must be taken up and thrown 
with two hands. Its movements are of six kinds.^^ 



«> See Ihidem, I, 17 ; and IV, 28, 29. 

28. Ifumllabrliaddeho dvihastotsedhasaihyutah 
paridhy4 caiijalimito'nalpamAtragatistu Bah. 

29. Bhr&ma^iaTn k^epaQam ceti dve gati fthtsiaaaimate. 
Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 152. 

« See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 30, 31. 

30. Bhindiy&lastu vakrAftgo namra^Ii^o brhacchirfth 

hastam&trotsedhayuktah karasammitaman^alah 

31 . Tribhrftma9am visargadca vamap&dapurassarazL 
padagh&t&t ripuha90 dh&ryah p&d&taiiuugL4&laih. 

Compare Agnipur&^a, 151, 15- 

» See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 32-35, 

32. SaktirhastadvayotsedhA tiryaggatiranftkulft 
tlkgi^ajihvogranakharft ghantAnftdabhayaAkarl. 

33. Yyftdit&syatinll&ea 6atru6onitaranjit& 
antraniAl&parikfipt& siihhftsyft ghoradarfanA. 

34. BrhatsarurdtUugamA parvatendravidAruiLl 
bhujadvayaprenujlyft yuddhe jayavidhAyinl. 

35. Tolanam bhrAmaijiam caiva valganam nAmanam tathA 
mocanam bhedanam ccti fanmArg&sdAktisaihsritA^. 
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5. The drughana (hatchet) has an iron body, a crooked neck, 
and a broad head. It is 50 angulas long and a fist in circiim- 
ferenoe. Four movements are peculiar to it.^ 

6. The tomara (tomahawk) has a wooden body and a metal 
head formed like a bunch of flowers. It is three cubits long, 
has a red color, and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
ways.^* 

7. The nalikd (musket) has a straight body, is thin-limbed, 
and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges the missiles of the Dronicapa. When it is to 
be used, it is taken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These 
are the three actions connected with the nalikd.. 

It seems to have been a small-sized gun, a sort of carbine, 
as it is only described as effective against enemies standing 
near.^* 

8. The laguda (club) is described as having a small foot, a 
broad shoulder, and a broad head. The foot part is surroimd- 
ed with metal. It is small and very broad. It has the 



M Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV, 36, 37. 

36. DrughajaB,8tyAya88&Aga88yftt vakragrlvo brhacchirft^ 
pafic&dat aAgulyutsedho mu^tisanunitamandalah. 

37. Unnamanam prapatam ca sphotanam daranam tatha 
catvaryetAiri drugliai;ie vaigitani firitani vai. 

M Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 38, 39. 

38. Tomarah ka^tbakayassyat lobaiSlrsah suguccbavan 
bastatrayonnataAga^ca raktavarijiastyayakraga]^. 

39. Uddhanam vinivj-ttidca vedbanam ceti tattrikam 
valgitam tostratattvajnah katbayanti naradbipabi. 

Compare Agnipurana, 161, 10. 

2» Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 40, 41. 

40. Nalika rjudeba syat tanvaftgl madbyarandbrika 
marmaccbedakarl nlla dronicapai^eri^I. 

41. Grabanam dbmapanam caiva sytltam ceti gatitrayam 
tarn a^ritam viditva tu jetasaniian ripon yudbi. 

Mallinatba uses tbe expression droniedpa in his commentary to Naifadba, 
II, 28. Compare p. 68. 
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sliape of a tooth. It has a hard body and is two cubits high. 
Its movements are of four kinds.^ 

9. The pd^a (lasso) is composed of very small scales, made 
of metal. It has a triangular form, is one span in circumfer- 
ence, and is ornamented with leaden balls. It has three 
peculiar movements of its own. According to the Agni- 
purana it is 10 cubits long, round, and the noose is a hand 
in circumference. It is not regarded as a noble weapon.*^ 

10. The cakra (discus) has the form of a circular disk with 
a quadrangular hole in its midst. Its color is like that of 
indigo water and its circumference amounts to two spans or 
10 cubits according to the Sukranlti. Five or seven motions 
are connected with the discus practice. It is most probably 
identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes,^® 

11. Thedantakantai^ (tooth-thom)is a thommade of metal, 
is broad at the front, has a thin tail, and its color resembles 
charcoal. It is an arm high, has a good handle, is straight in 



w See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 42, 43. 

42. Lagu^asBtlk^inapftdassyat prthvam^ stholafir^akah 
lohabaddhftgrabliagaAca hrasvadehassiipivarah. 

43. Dantak&yo drdlb&Agadca tatha hastadvayonnatah 
utthanam patanam caiva pe^anam pothanam tatha. 

Compare Agnipuraija, 151, 16. 
" See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 46, 46. 
46. Patossusak^mavayayo lohadhatustrikonavan 
prad&^aparidhisslsagulikabharanancitah. 

46. Prasaranam ye^t^nam ca kartanam ceti te trayah 
yogah pa^§rita loke pasah k^udrasama^vitah. 

Compare Agnipurana, 160, 2-6 ; 161, 6, 7. 
«8 See Ibidem II. 17 ; IV. 47, 48. 

47. Gakram tu kuQ4alftkaram ante svaiSrasamanvitam 
nlllsalilavar9am tat pradedadvayama^cjalam. 

48. Granthanam bhramanam caiva kfepanam parikartanam 
dalanam ceti pancaiva gatayaScakrasam^ritah. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 166 ; Agnipurana, 151, 8. 
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its body, and looks frightful. Two movements are required 
for using it.^ 

12. The musundi (octagonheaded club) has broad knots, a 
broad body, and a good handle for the fist. It is three arms 
long, and has the fearful color of a cobra. Its two principal 
movements are the jerking and the whirling.^ 

B. The class of the umukta weapons includes twenty 
different species. 

1. The vajra (thunderbolt) was, according to tradition, made 
out of the backbone of the sage Dadhici. It keeps its 
mythical character throughout. Nothing can withstand its 
splendour, and it was originally made for the destruction of 
the demon Vrtra. It shines brightly with the light of a 
krore of suns, and it resembles the fire which shone at the 
dissolution of the world. Itsfangs extend to a yojana (10 
miles) in length, and its tongue too is most horrible. It 
resembles the night of destruction at the end of the world, and 
is covered with 100 knots. Its breadth amounts to five 
yojanas and its length to 10 yojanas. Its periphery is 
covered with sharp points ; in color it resembles lightning ; 
a broad strong handle is fixed to it. Its movements are 
four in number.^^ 

*« See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 49, 60. 

49. Dantakantakan&ma tu lohakantakadehavftn 
agre ppt hussuksmapucchatlcafLg&rasaiiibh&ki: tih . 

50. Bahtumatassutsarusca dandakayo'gralocana)^ 
patanam granthanam ceti dve gati dantakan^ake. 

» i^tftf Ibidem II. 18; IV. 61, 52. 

51. MuBunditn brhadgranthirbrhaddehasBusatsaruh 
bahutrayasamutsedhah kTS^asarpogravar^avan. 

52. Yapanam ghurnanam ceti dve gatl tat samft^te. 
Another form of the word is brson^l. 

81 See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 1-6. 

1. Amuktaprathamam vajram vaksyami tava tacchr^u 

aprameyabalam vajram kamartipadharam ca tat. 

2. Dadhlcipr^thasthijanyam sarvatejah pra^makam 
vrtrasuranipatarthamdaivatejopavrihhjtam. 
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2. The tit (hand-sword) is two cubits long, has no hilt for 
the protection of the hand, and is black colored. The front 
part of the blade is curved, and it is five fingers broad. 
Four movements are peculiar to it.^^ 

3. The paraiu (axe) is a thin stick with a broad mouth. 
Its face is in front, curved like a half moon, the body is 
dirty colored, but the face is shining. At the foot end is the 
handle, and it has a head. Its height is the length of an arm. 
Its qualities are feUing and spUtting.»» 

4. The goSir^a (cow-horn spear) is two feet long; it is 
wooden in the lower parts and iron on the upper part. It 
has a blade, is of dark metal color, is three-cornered and 
has a good handle. Its height amoimts to 16 thimibs ; it is 
sharp in front and broad in the middle. Indra presented 
the gosirsa together with a seal to Manu, and the cow-horn 
spear and the signet-ring became henceforth the emblems of 
royalty. The gosirsa is handled with four movements.^ 

5. The obidhenu (stiletto) is one cubit long, has no hand- 
guard at the handle, is dark colored, has three edges, is two 

3. Kotisfio-yapratikfiiain pralayftnalasannibham 
yojanotsedhadaihBtr&bhirjihvaya c&tighorayft. 

4. Kalaratrinik&dam tat dataparvasamavrtam 

. patiLCdyojanavist&ram unnatam datoyojanam. 

5. Apiman^alasamvltain paritah tik^^ako^imat 
tatidgauram ca p^hanft tsarui;ia ca vir&jitam. 

6. Calanam dhtinanam caiva chedanam bhedanam tathft 
valgitani ca catv&ri sada Vajram dritani vai. 

Compare Agnipur&^ay 151, 16. 
« Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 7, 8. 

7. Ill hastadvayotsedha karatrarahitatsaruh 
6yama bhugnagpraphalaka paficafigulisuyistrta. 

8. Sampatam samudlrnam ca nigrahapragrahau tatba 
Illm etani catvari valgitani dritani vai. 

*3 Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 9, 10. 

9. Para§u8sak6mayaf(tissyat vidalasyah puromukbah 
ardhacandragre ko^istu malinafigasspharamnukhah. 

10. Tsarupadassa^ikharo bahumatronnatakftih 
patanam chedanam ceti gunau paradum ailritau. 

Com/7ar^ Agnipurana, 151, 13. 
8* Ibidem, II. 19; V. 11-14. 

11. Godlr^am goi^irah prakhyam prasaritapadadvayam 
adhastat daruyantradyam tirdhvayahphalakancitam. 
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thumbs broad, and is applicable for fighting at near quarters. 
It is fastened with a waistbelt and is called the sister of the 
sword. It requires three movements. It is worn by kings.^* 

6. The lavitra (scythe) has a crooked shape, is broad at 
the back and sharp in front. It is black colored, five thumbs 
broad and one cubit and a half high. It is provided with a 
broad handle and is able to cut buffaloes into pieces. It is 
lifted with both arms and thrown.^* 

7. The (Utara (scatterer, bumarang) has a knot at the foot, 
a long head and is a hand broad. Its middle part is bent to 
the extent of a cubit, it is sharp, black colored and two cubits 
long. Whirling, pulling, and breaking are its three actions, 
and it is a good weapon for charioteers and foot soldiers.^' 

The general belief is that the bumarang is a weapon 
peculiar to the Australians ; but this is by no means the case. 
It is well known in many parts of India, especially in its 
Southern Peninsula. The Tamulian Maravar and Kallar 
employ it when hunting and throw it after deer. In the 



12. Nllalohitavarnam tat triradrica susatsaru 
^odasafigalyunnatam ca tlk^nagram prthumadhyakam. 

13. Satkrtya manave dattam mahendrena eamudrikam 
prabhutvasticake loke raj nam godir^amudrike. 

14. Muf(tigrahah parik^epa^ paridhih parikuntanam 
catvaryet&ni go^8e Talgit&ni pracaksate. 

3» See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 16-17. 

15. Asidhenusam&khyata hastaunnatyapram&natah 
atalatratsaruyuta ^yftma kotitraya^ritft. 

16. AfLgulidvayavistlrna hyasannaripughatini 
mekhalagranthinl sa tu projyate kha4gaputrika . 

17. Mustyagragrahanam caiva patanam kuntanam tath& 
valgitatrayavatyesa sada dharya nrpottamaih. 

«« See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 18, 19. 

18. Lavitram bhagnakayam syat pr^t^e g^ru purasBitan^ 
syftmam pa&caftgulivyamam sardhahastasamunnatam. 

19. Tsaruna guru^a naddham mahisadinikartanam 
bahudvayodyamaksepau lavitre valgite mate. 

^ See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 20, 21. 

20. Astaro granthipadassyat dirghamaulirbrhatkarah 
bhugnahastodarad^itah ^yamavarQO dvihastakah. 

21 . Bhramapam kareauam caiva trotanam tat trivalgitam 
j&atva satrun raue banyat dharyassHdipadatikaih. 
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Madras Groyerninent Museiun are shown three bumarangs, 
two ivory ones, which oame from the armoury of the late 
Raja of Tanjore, and a common wooden one, which hails 
from Pudukota. The wood of which the bumarang is made 
is very dark. I possess four black wooden and one iron 
bumarang^ which I have received from Pudukota. In the 
arsenal of the Pudukota Baja is always kept a stock of 
these sticks. Their name in Tamil is valai tadi {ai^ar ^t^ ) 
bent stick, as the stick is bent and flat. When thrown a 
whirling motion is imparted to the weapon which causes it to 
return to the place from which it was thrown. The natives 
are well acquainted with this peculiar fact. The length of 
the dstara or bumarang is not always exactly the same, the 
difference amounts often to more than one cubit. 

8. The kunta (lance) has an iron body, a sharp top, and 
six edges. It is six or ten cubits high, and is round at the 
foot end. It is handled in six ways.^^ 

9. The athuna (anvil) has a red body and many knots 
standing near to each other ; it is as high as a man, and 
straight. It is whirled and fells the enemy to the ground.^ 

10. The prdsa (spear) is seven cubits long and made of 
bamboo, which is colored red. It has a head made of metal, 
and is sharp at the foot end ; it is adorned with silken tufts. 
Four movements are prescribed for it. In the Sukraniti it 
resembles a broad sword.*® 



M See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 22, 23. 

22. Euntastvayomay&ftgassyat tlk^na^gah 9a<}a^rm&n 
paiicahastasamutsedho vrttapftdo bhayaftkarah. 

23. Uddinam avadlnam ca nidlnam bhOmillnakam 
tiryagllnam nikh&tam ca sa^m&rgfth kuntam &6rit&]^ 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, si. 156. 
»• See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 24. 

24. Sthtuiiastu raktadehassy&t samlpadfc^haparvakah 
pumprama^a rjustasmin bhramanam patanam dvayam. 

« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 26, 26. 

26. Prasastu saptahastassyat aunnatyena tu vainavah 
loha^lTfastlkfiiap&dah kauseyastabakancitah . 

4 
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11. The pindka or triSula (trident) has three heads, is 
sharp in front, made of brass, has an iron head, and measures 
four cubits. It has a tuft made of the hair of a bear, and 
its neck is ornamented with brass armlets. It is shaken and 
impales the enemy.*^ 

12. The gadd (club) is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with spikes. 
It is a formidable weapon, four cubits long, and its body 
equals a carriage axle in measure. The head is adorned 
with a crest ; it is covered with a golden belt, and is able to 
crush elephants and mountains. Twenty different motions 
are ascribed to the gada.*^ By means of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms.** 

13. The mudgara (hammer) is small at the foot end, has 
no face, and is three cubits long. Its color resembles 



26. Akar^adca vikar^adca dhttnanam vedhanam tathft 
catasra et& gatayo raktapr&sam samAiSrit&h. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, al. 155. 
" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 27, 28. 

27. Pinakastu tridlr^ssyat ditAgrah krOralocanah 
k&ihsyakayo loha^lrfa^caturluustapram&navAii. 

28. Ilk^aromastabakako jhaUivalayagilvav&n 
dhtmanam mrotanam ceti tridtilam dve 6rite gatl. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 156, and Agnipur&i^a, 151, 9. 
« See Ibidem, 11. 20 ; V. 29-34. 

29. GadA daiky&yasamayl fiat&raprthndlrfakft 
fe&kupr&Yara];L& ghorft cattirhastaBam nnnatft. 

30. Bathftkfsam&trakaya ca kint&ncitamastaka 
suvarnamekhalft gupt& gajaparvatabhedinl. 

31. Mandalftni vicitrftni gatapraty&gat&ni ca 
astrayantrani citr&ni sth&n&ni vividhani ca. 

32. Parimok^am praharanam varjanam paridh&vanam 
abhidrava^am ak^epam avasthanam savigraham, 

33. Paravrttam sannivrttam avaplntam npaplutam 
dak^inam maj^i^alam caiva savyam man<}alam eva ca. 

34. Aviddham ca praviddham ca sphotanam jyalanam tatha 
npanyastam apanyastam gada margadca vimdatih. 

Compare AgnipuraQa, 151, 12. 
^ The word Astrayantrani (see v. 31-b) is explained in the old commen- 
tary accompanying the Nitiprakasika as ^' astravatagnyadinirma^apra* 
y uktaprerai^ani .' ' 
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honejy its shmilder is broad, and it weighs eight loads.^ It 
has a good handle, is round, black colored, and is a hand in 
circumference. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground.** 

14. The sitra (ploughshare) is doubly curved, has no head^ 
but an iron-plated front, and crushes the objects with which 
it comes into contact. It equals a man in height, is of 
agreeable color, and by means of much dragging it eauses 
persons and things to fall to the ground.*^ 

15. The mmala (pestle) has neither eyes nor head^ 
neither hands nor feet. It is well joined together at both 
ends and fells and <srushes enemies.*' 

16. The paptiSa (battle axe) is of a man's height, has two 
sharp blades and a sharp top. Its handle has a proteetioo 
for the hand. The patti^ is generally called the uterine 
brother of the sword.** 

17. The mauatika (fist-sword, dagger) has a good lult, is m 
span long and ornamented. Its end is sharp, it has a high 
neck, is broad in the midst and dark colored. It can make 



^ A load or ^hdra i» generally estimated to he equal to 20 tiilas := 2,000 

palas of gold, or between 140 — IdO'^unds. 
** See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 35, 36. 

35. MudgarasstLkfmapftdassy&t hlnadlr^astrihastavftn 
madhiivarnah prthttskandhadcA^t^bliftragurudca saJb^ 

36. Satsanurvartulo nllo paridhya karasammitah 
bhrftmanam p&tanam ceti dvividham mudgareiSritaxn. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 14. 

» See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 37. 

37. Slro dvivakro vidikho lohapal^amukhah kr^an 
pumpramanah snigdhavarQah sv&kar^avinip&tav&B. 

♦7 See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 38. 

38. Musalastvakfi^lrsabhy&m karaih padairriyarjitab 
mole c&ntetisambandhah patanam prothanam dvayanu 

*« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 39. 

39. Pat^dah pumpramAnassy&t dvidh&rastlkfnasrftgakah 
hastatrauasamayuktamus^ih khadlgasahodaraJt^. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V^ dl. 153, and Agnipur&Qa, 151, 16. 
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aU 8ort8 of movements, a* it is a small and very handy weapon. 
Its qualities are enlarged upon by Yaidampayana.^® 

18. The parigha (battering ram) is of a round shape, as 
big as a palmyra-tree, and of good wood. Experts know^ 
that a whole troop is required to make it move and strike.*^ 

19. The mayukhl (pole) is a staff, has a hilt, and is of the 
height of a man. It is covered with bells, exhibits various 
colors, and is provided with a shield as a friend. It is 
used for striking, for warding off a blow, for killing, for 
discharging and for attacking.^^ 

20. The iaiaghm (hundred-killer) is provided with thorns, 
is of black iron, and hard. It looks like a mudgara, is four 
cubits long, roimd and provided with a handle. According 
to Yaisampayana it resembles in all its movements the gada, 
it was therefore like the gada shot out of other projectile 
weapons. According to others it is itself a projectile weapon, 
a great cannon. The name states only its destructiveness, 
and leaves its nature doubtful ; but if it was hurled out of 



« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 40-44. 

40. Manstikam satsarurjiieyam prftdetonnati bhfi^itam 
tit&gram annat^igTlvam prthtidaram sitam tath&. 

41. Man(jlalani yicitr&ijLi sthftnani vividh&ni ca 
gomtitrak&ni citrftQi gatapratyagatftni ca. 

42. Tiradclnagat&nyeya tatha vakragat&ni ca 
parimoksam praharanam varjanam paridhftyanam. 

43. Abhidrayanam aplftyam adhassth&nam sayigraham 
parftyrttam ap&yrttam apadrutam apaplutam. 

44. Upanyastam apanyastam ftghatam sthAlanam tathA 
et&ni yalgitany&hurmau^tike nf-pasattama. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter Y, fil. 153. 
«> See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46. 

46. Parigho yartol&k&rast&lamatrasat&rayah 

balaikas&dhyasampatah tasmin jiieyo yicaksanaih. 
" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46, 47. 

46. Mayukhl kftaya^tissyat mustiyuktft naronnatft 
kiiikiiilsaihyrta citrft phalika sahacari^l. 

47. Agh&tam ca pratlgh&tam yighatam parimocanam 
abhidravaQam ityete mayukhlm pafica Baih6rit&^. 
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enormous tubes by means of gunpowder, it must have been 
a very formidable projeotile.^^ 

These twenty weapons, belonging to the amukta division, 
are deposited in the seoond foot of the Dhanurveda. * 

All these thirty-two weapons were, aooording to tradition, 
taken from the body of the sage Dadhlei. And this is the 
way how it happened : — 

When the gods had been defeated by the demons in a 
great battle, which defeat they owed in some part to their 
insufficient knowledge of the Dhanurveda, they perceived on 
their flight the great sage Dadhici, who was sitting near the 
place they passed. To him they entrusted their arms and 
continued their flight until they reached the high moimtain 
Mandara, imder whose bulky body they sought and obtained 
an asylum. Here they rested for many years, acknowledg- 
ing Indra as their immediate superior. The sage meanwhile 
guarded well these weapons, which through his penance had all 
been changed into spikes, had entered his body and had 
become his bones. Thus a long time passed away, until the 
gods became at last anxious to recover once more their lost posi- 
tion and to try another fight with the demons. In their dejec- 
tion they appeared before Brahma, the father of all beings, 
and requested him to help them. Brahma, moved to pity, 
imparted to them the Dhanurveda, together with the spells 
and all the necessary implements belonging to it. Supplied 
with the Dhanurveda, his four feet and his six angas, the 
gods went in search of Dadhici and requested bim to 
surrender to them their weapons. Dadhici was quite willing 
to do so, even though this kindness should cost him his life, 
provided he were allowed to ascend to the divine heaven. 

M See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 48, 49. 

48. Sataghnl kantakayutft k&lftyasamayl drtp^ft 
mudgar&bh& caturhastA vartula tsamnA yutA. 

49. Gad& valgitavatye^a mayeti kathita tava. 
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Hifi request .was granted^ and Dadhici advised the gods to 
let a cow liok his body until the bones which represented 
their arms were laid free. This was done. Out of the thirty- 
one boBes of Dadhici's body arose thirty-one weapons, and his 
backbone, the thirty-second bone, was transformed into the 
thirty-second weapon, Indra's thunderbolt.^* Provided with 
these weapons, which had assumed the shape of the bones 
from which they originated, the gods went to encounter the 
demons again, who could not withstand this time the assault 
of the gods. 

But the mouth of the cow, as it had been guilty of the 
great sin of Brahman-murder, became henceforth an object 
of abhorrence to the pious ; and up to this day orthodox 
Brabmans when meeting a cow, try to avoid looking at its 
head, and endeavour to let their eyes fall previously on the 
hinder part of its body.** 

One of the most important weapons, the hhadga or asi^ i,e.j 
the sword, is not included in these two lists, because being 
created separately and specially by Brahma, it was regarded 
as a superior weapon altogether. 

The high estimation in which the khadga was held by 
Vaifiampayana is not apparent in the Agnipurana, where it 
is classed as a rather inferior weapon. Tradition says that 
it was given to Indra to be used against the Asuras. 
According to its nature the khadga belongs to the second or 
amukta class.** 



•8 See Ibidem II. 43-60 ; Mahabhftrata, V, 8696 ; IX, 2949, &c. 
6* See Ibidem, II. 54, 56. 

64. Gomukham brahmahaty&pi viveto nfpasattama 
deyasanto^ajpi&t lokftn 6&6vatan to rsiryayan. 

65. TadAprabhfii lokft vai na padyantlha gomnkham 
pratah pun^adftrdula taddo^agatamanas&h. 

w See Agnipurana, 148, v. 5 and 8. 

5. Kha^gftdikam amuktam ca niyuddham yigaUyudham. 
8. Tftni k]ia4gajaghanya]u bAhupratyayarapi ca. 
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The story goes, that when the gods were battling against 
the demons, there appeared through Brahma's agency on the 
top of the Himalaya mountain the deity of the sword, the 
Asidevatdy illuminating by its splendour the whole sky, 
the earth at the same time was shaking to its very foundation. 
The khadga was thus introduced into the world by Brahma 
for the sake of freeing the universe from the mighty demons. 
It was 60 thumbs long and 4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it 
to Siva or Budra. After success had attended the undertaking 
of oiva, he delivered the sword to Vienu, who on his side 
handed it over again to Marici and the other sages. One of 
the latter, the sage Bsabha, gave it to Indra. Indra conferred 
it on the guardians of the quarters of the world, and these 
latter presented it to Manu, the son of the Sim, to help hirn 
in the administration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manu. The constellation 
of the khadga is the Krttika, its deity Agni, the head of its 
gotra Bohini, and its supreme deity is Budra. Besides 
Nistriiiida it has the eight following different names : Asi^ 
ViSamanay Khadga^ Tikmadharmay Durdaaday iSngarbhaj 
Vijaya and Dharmanmla. It is handled in thirty-two 
different ways, aiid carried on the left side. 

The third species of weapons, the Muktdmuhta, those which 
may be thrown and not thrown are divided into two classes, 
into the Sopasamhara or those which are connected with 
the withdrawing or restraining Upasamhara and into the 
Upasamhara themselves, which are the restrainers of the 
previous dass.*^ 

Of the former there are 44 varieties, and of the latter 64. 

Ibidem, 149, 7, 8 ; 160, 1-6; Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 164, 165 ; 
and Nltipraka^a m, 1-40. The third book of the Nltiprak&iSika is entirely 
devoted to the khadga. Compare ibidem also, II. 12a. 

12a. Muktam b&nftdi vijneyam kha^g&dikam amnktakam. 

^ The Sopasamhftra and Upasaihhara weapons are almost identical with 
the lists of arms presented by VidvAmitra to Rftma as we read in the BAla- 
k&9i4& (ui Schlegel's edition, cantos 29 an4 30 ; in the old Calcutta edition, 
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The 44 Sopasaiiihara weapons are the following :< 

1. The dmdaeakra (discus of punishment). 

2. The dharmacakra (the discus of right). 

3. The kdlacakra (the discus of Tama). 

4. The aindracakra (the discus of Indra). 

5. The iulavara (the spear of 6iva). 

6. The hrahma^irsa (the head of Brahma). 



canto 26). The latter edition contains more names than Schlegel's. The 
enimieration contained in Vaitompayana's Nltiprak&6ik& is independent 
of that of the Ram&yai^a, and for that very reason it is peculiarly interesting. 
It is therefore here given in the original ; Nltiprakatikft, II. 22-37. 

22. Dandacakram dharmacakram k&lacakram tathaiva ca 
aindracakram dtdavaram brahmadlr^am ca modakl. 

23. Sikharl dharmap&tem ca tathft varunapftfokam 
painftkastram ca vayavyam du^kftrdre, dikharastrakam. 

24. Kraufic&stram hayadlrfamca divy&divye'strasaujiiike 
g&ndharv&stram nandan&stram varfuu^iam do§anam tatha. 

25. Prasvapanaprafomane santapanavilapane 
mathanam manavastram ca samanam tamasam tatha. 

26. Samvartam mausalam satyam sauram mayastram eva ca 
tvastram astram ca somastram Raiiriharam manasam tatha. 

27. Nagastram garucjastram ca saileflkefitrasafijfiike 
catudcatvari caitani sopasaihharakani vai. 

28. Vaksyami copasaihharan kramapraptan nibodhame 
yan jfiatva vairimuktani castra^i tomayi^yasi {Prihu). 

29. Satyavan satyaklrtidca rabhaso dhrf^a 6^a ca 
pratiharatarai^caivapyavaftmukhaparaftmukhau. 

30. Drdhanabho* laksyalaksyavaviladca sunabhakah 
datok^66atavaktradca dadadirfadatodarau. 

31. Dharmanabho mahanabho dundunabhastu nabhakah 
jyotisavimalau caiva naira^yakartonavubhau. 

32. Yogandharah sanidra^ca daityah pramathanastatha 
sarcirmall dhrtirmall vpttiman rucirastatha. 

33. Pitryassaumanasadcaiva vidhtltamakarau tatha 
karaviro dhanarati dhanyam vai kamaropakah. 

34. Jrmbakavaranam caiva mohah kamarucistatha. 
varunah sarvadamanah sandhanah sarpanathakah. 

35. Kafikalastram mausalastram kapalastram ca katikanam 
paidacastram ceti pancapyasurastrani bhtipate. 

36. Satyavan sarvadamanah kamartipastathaiva ca 
yogandharopyalaksyaticapyasurastravighatakah. 

37. Gatu^catvariihdat ete pancanyonyavimardanah 
melayitva ca pancasat ekonahyastradamakah. ^ 

38. Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 
muktamuktakhiladamo madvarat prathitah para^. 



I 
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7. The modala (the charmer). 

8. The Hhhan (the pointed). 

9. The dharmapdia (the noose of right). 

10. The varunapaia (the noose of Yarona). 

1 1 . The pMndkcUtra (the missile of biva). 

12. The vdyavya (the missile of Yftyu). 

13. The rfiwifea (the dry). 

14. The ardra (the wet). 

15. The iikhardstra (the flaming missile). 

16. The hrauficditra (the Kraufloa missile). 

17. The hayaitrBa (the horse-headed missile). 

18. The vidyastra (the missile of knowledge). 

19. The avidydstra (the missile of ignorance). 

20. The yandharvMra (the gandharra missile). 

21. The nandanastra (the joy-producing missile). 

22. The varsana (the rainy missile). 

23. The iosana (the drying missile). 

24. The prasvdpana (the sleep-causing missile). 

25. The praiamana (the soothing missile). 

26. The santdpana (the tormenting missile). 

27. The vildpana (the wailing missile). 

28. The mathana (the churning missile). 

29. The mdnavdsira (the missile of Manu). 

30. The sdmtma (the conciliatory missile). 

31. The tdmasa (the missile of darkness). 

32. The samvarta (the rolling missile). 

33. The mausala (the club-shaped missile). 

34. The 8atya (the missile of truth). 

35. The sattra (the missile of the sun). 

36. The mdydstra (the missile of illusion). 

37. The tvdstra (the missile of Vi^vakarma). 

38. The Bomdstra (the missile of the moon). 

39. The samhdra (the missile of restraining). 

40. The mdfMBa (the spiritual missile). 

41. The imgdstra (the missile of the serpent). 

42. The gat'iitddstra (the missile of Qaruda). 
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43. The iaildstra (the rocky missile). 

44. The isikdstra (the reed missile). 

The 55 Upasaihhara weapons are as follows : — 

1 . The satyavdn (the true). 

2. The aatydJcirti (the truly-famed). 

3. The rabhasa (the impetuous). 

4. The (?Ar«fa (the bold). 

5. Thepratihara (the warding off). 

6. The avdnmukha (the downfaced). 

7. The ptvrdnmuhha (the averted face). 

8. The drd/iandhha (the weapon with firm navel). 

9. The alaksya (the imperceptible). 

10. The lah^ya (the perceptible). 

11. The dvila (the turbid). 

12. The sunabhaha (the weapon with good navel). 

13. The daSdksa (the ten-eyed). 

14. The 4atavaktra (the hundred-mouthed). 

15. The daSa^rsa (the ten-headed). 

1 6. The iatodara (the hundred-bellied). i 

17. The dharmandhha (the weapon with the navel of right). 

18. The mahdndhha (the big-navelled). 

19. The dundundhha (the drum-navelled). 

20. The ndhhaka (the navelled). 

21. The yyo^i>a (the luminous). 

22. The vimala (the stainless). 

23. The nairdiya (the discourager). 

24. The kariana (the emaciating). 

25. The yogandhara (the united). 

26. The sanidra (the sleeping). 

27. The daitya (the fiendish). 

28. The ^am^^Aana (the chumer). 

29. The sdrcirmdld (the garland of energy). 

30. The dhrti (the supporting). 

31. The malt (the necklaced). 

32. The vrttima (the abiding). 
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33. The ruetra (the glittering). 

34. The pitrya (the paternal). 

35. The saumanMa (the good-minded). 

36. The vidhuta (the vibrating). 

37. The mahara (the monster). 

38. The karavtra (the scymitar). 

39. The dhanarati (the desire of wealth). 

40. The dhdnya (the grain). 

41. The kdmarupaha (the shape-assumer). 

42. Thej'rmbaka (the gaper). 

43. The dvaram (the protecting). 

44. The moha (the fascinating). 

45. The kdmaruci (following one's own wishes). 

46. The vdruna (the missile of Varuna). 

47. The sarvadamana (the all-subduer). 

48. The sandhdna (the aimer). 

49. The sarpandthaka (the missile belonging to the god of 

serpents). 

50. The kankdldstra (the skeleton missile). 

51. The mausaldstra (the pestle missile). 

52. The kdpdldatra (the skuU missile). 

53. The kankana (the bracelet weapon). 

54. The paUdcditra (the infernal missile). 

The Sopasamhara weapons are contained in the 29th Sarga 
of Sehlegel's edition of the B3>lakanda, while the XJpasam- 
hara weapons are mentioned mostly in the 30th canto. 

The last five weapons are peculiar to the demons, while 
five other weapons are on the other hand most eflPective against 
these demons and cause their destruction ; they are found 
under the numbers 1, 9, 25, 41, and 47. 

These 44 Sopasamhara and 54 Upasamhara weapons repre- 
sent the Muktamukta class, and they are deposited in the 
third foot of the Dhanurveda. They represent the belief so 
widely spread in India that the knowledge of certain spella 
endowed their owner with supernatural power, of which power 
these mysterious weapons are the outward token. To a 
person not within the pale of Brahmanism they appear like 
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mere oreations of a fervid imagination. On the other hand 
the Indians do not stand alone in this belief in supernatural 
weapons, though it has been reserved to them only to define 
and to classify them methodically. 

The last and most potent division, or the Mantramukta, is 
only represented by six weapons, but then they are so power- 
ful that nothing can frustrate or subdue them. Their 
names are — 

1 . Vimueakra (the discus of Visnu). 

2. Vafrdstra (the thunderbolt). 

8. BrahmoBtra (the missile of Brahma). 

4. Kalapdfaka (the noose of death). 

5. Narayandstra (the missile of NftrSyana). 

6. Pdiupatdstra (the missile of PaSupati). 

These six weapons, which are projected by spells, reside in 
his fourth foot.*' 

When Yaidamp9;yana has finished in his second chapter 
the enumeration of the weapons, which he assigns to the four 
different classes, and has given in the following three chapters 
an accurate description of the sword and all the thirty-two 
arms belonging to the two first divisions, he remarks that the 
efficiency of the weapons varies and is subject to great 
changes. In different ages and at different places the 
quality of a weapon is not the same, for the mode of con- 
struction and the material out of which it is made is of a 
different kind. Moreover much depends on the strength and 
the ability of the person who uses such arms in increasing, 
preserving or diminishing their efficiency.*® 

In addition to these weapons others were in actual use, 
but they are said to be specially peculiar to the lowest or 



^ See Nitiprak&dikA, 11. 40. 

40. Visi^LUcakram vajram astram brahmAstram k&lap&dakam 
]i&rftyai;Lam pAtopatam nfl^myam itarAstrakaih. 
» See NltiprakAiSikA, V. 61 . 

51 . Et&ni vikrtim yAnti yugaparyAyato prpa 

debddAr^hyAnusAiei^a tathA buddhyannsArata^. 
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fourth age, the KaUyoga, in which we live. Though these 
four ages or yugaa are nowhere mentioned in the ancient 
Yedio literature, and though the constitution of the great or 
Mahdyuga is most probably an invention of a comparatively 
later period — ^perhaps after the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga had been connected with a certain date and the 
other yugas had been reckoned backwards from that date — 
it is a most singular phenomenon that many otherwise 
enlightened Brahman^ really believe that they possess records 
from these previous three yugas. 

The assumption of the depravity of the existing Kaliyuga 
and the superiority of the preceding ages is consoling to 
the feeling of those who no longer occupy the same exalted 
position as formerly, and who try to insinuate that the 
cause of the loss of their prestige is neither due to their 
own faults nor to the superiority of their rulers, but to the 
decrees of fate, to which every one is subject. We can here 
dispense with the presumption that the arms of any 
particidar yuga are good or bad in the same proportion 
as the yuga itself is good or bad, the more so as a good and 
really auspicious age, from its intrinsic goodness, does not 
require any weapons to protect it ; as in such a happy era 
righteousness, and prosperity prevail everywhere. 

But even in the E^yuga humanity is not so debased 
that no voice is raised against the use of cruel and barbarous 
weapons. On the other hand wherever and whenever arms 
are used, the object of their use must have been to apply 
force, either for offensive or defensive purposes. Bemembering 
this fact one need not wonder that but little humanity is as 
a rule displayed in restraining the efficiency of weapons, 
and though, as we shall see, the ancient Hindu law books 
objected strongly to the use of certain arms, it is doubtful 
whether this prohibition was in reality ever enforced, for there 
exists a difference between uttering sentiments creditable to 
humanity and enforcing them in practice. 
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On the other hand we meet occasionally precepts which 
certainly do not exhibit a great amount of human kindness. 
Thus we read in the Pancatantra : *' By a wise man should 
an enemy be killed, even if he be his son-in-law ; if no other 
means be possible, he who murders commits no sin. A 
soldier who goes to the battle does not think about right and 
wrong ; Dhrstad3rumna was in olden times murdered in his 
sleep by the son of Drona."*® 

The war machines which the ancientijndians used, whether 
they were made of metal or of stone, and out of which they 
hurled iron and lead balls at their enemies, were doubtless 
discharged by means of gunpowder. The existence of 
gunpowder is intimated by Yaidamp&yana in his description 
of the nalika and by the application of smoke-balls which, 
according to the commentator of Yaii§ampayana, were really 
made of gunpowder.^ The ancient Hindus were also, as is 
well known, great adepts in the art of smelting and casting 
metals. 

The old Hindus displayed a great ingenuity in inyenting 
injurious and irritating compoimds and refined expedients 
for hurling them amongst the enemy during a combat.^^ 

BoUing oil has been used by many nations in different 
parts of the globe, and the old Indians believed also in its 
efficacy, but they used besides explosive oU. The resin of the 
6al tree {Shorea robusta), which resin is also called kalakala, 
is recommended likewise. The casting of melted sugar is 
mentioned as well as that of heated sand. Pots filled with 
venomous snakes mixed together with honey, spikes and big 
stones, saws^ smoke-balls, burning husks of com, and other 
injurious preparations were frequently employed in India. 



<^ See Paiicatantra, I. 299, 300. 

^ Dhtimagulika is explained by Cfm^agola, powderbaU. 

" See Nltiprakftfiika, V. 52. 

62. Yantrft^i lohaalsanftm gulikak$epakftj;Li ca 
tatha copalayaDtrftni Iqrtrimftnyaparftoi ca. 
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« 

The soldiers of Duiyodhana, when encamped in Eurukf etra, 
had at their disposal similar implements of war.^ 

These weapons and mixtures were probably used more gene- 
rally during sieges and in street-fights than in open combat. 

The weapons just now enumerated and many others of 
the same objectionable and cruel type are ascribed to the 
depravity of the Ealiyuga, when war is conducted in an 
unfair, mean, and deceitful manner. The existence of many 
uncivilized nations of the lowest origin contributes greatly 
to the degeneration of the times. Among the despicable 
peoples thus enumerated are foimd the Huns, FulindaSi 
Babaras, Pahlavas, Sakas, Malavas, Yarvaras, Eonkanas, 
Andhras, Colas, Fandyas, Keralas, Mlecchas, Ganddlas, 
Svapacas, Ehalas, Mavellakas, Lalitthas,^ Eoratas, and 
Eukkuras. To add insidt to injury, and to show the low 
position of these nations, the Hindus said these tribes origi- 
nated from the vagina of a cow." 



«2 See Ibidem, V. 63, 54. 

53. Ktit&yuddliasahay&ni bhavi^yanti kalau nrpa 
taptatailam sarjarasam gucjal&lo gravaluka. 

54. Hadhus&fiyifaghatftb iSllakftni brbacchil&h 
krakacft dhtunagulikftti tu^fLg&r&dikam tathA. 

Compare, Mahabharata, Udyogaparva, Adhy&ya, 155, 5-7. 

5. Sakacagiahayiksep&h satailagu^avftluk&h 
s&Slvisaghat&b sarve sasarjarasapftmsavah. 

6. Safighataphalakah sarre sftyogudajalopal&h 
sa^&labhindipaladca samadt^cchifitamudgar&h. 

7. Sak&n(|ada94ak&h Farve Baslrayisatomarah.. 
sadturpapitak&h sarve sadAtr&Akusatomar&h. 

M See Ibidem, V, 55-57. 

55. HtUoAh pulind&h iSabara varvarft pahlavah iSakfth 
mftlav&h ko&ka^a ^yandhrah colah pancjyah sakeralah. 

56. Mleccha goyonayadcanye ca^^alab dvapacah khalah 
mavellaka lalitthafica ]drata]t>^ kukkurah tatha. 

57. Papa hyete katham dhannam vetsyanti ca viyonayah 
s^^Akaryado^anirata bhavi^antyadbame yuge. 

^ Most of these names appear also in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
The Hindus call the modem Europeans, Kum, this expression most proba- 
bly arose from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from 
Europe. The 14th Chapter of the Harivani^a contains an enumeration of 
many barbarous nations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OP THE fiUKRANITI. 

The reputed author of the Sukraniti — a chapter from which 
on the annj organisation and the political maxims of the 
ancient Hindas we shall give further on in these pages — is 
Udanas or 6ukra. He is also called Maghabhava, Kavi, 
Eavya, Bhdxgava, Sodaiiarcis, Daityaguru, and Dhisnya.^ 
According to some he is the son or descendant of Bhrgu, and, 
therefore, he is named Bhdxgava ; to others he is known as 
Kavi or the poet, and to others also as Kavya, the son of Kavi, 
a son of Bhrgu. He is regarded as the regent of the planet 
Yenus or Sukra ; and the Sukravara or Friday is named after 
him ; his connection with this planet is also evident in his 
names Maghabhava, So4ai§arcis, and Dhisnya. Moreover he 
is the preceptor of the Daityas or Demons and is called 
therefore Daityaguru. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
and the regent of the planet Jupiter, is like Sukra the author 
of a famous Dandaniti, or a work on civil and military ad- 
ministration. This work of Sukra is highly praised in the 
Eamandal^ya, as containing the principles of all sciences, and 
its i§lokas are very often found in the KamandaBya.^ 

Throughout Indian literature Sukra is always upheld as one 
of the greatest sages, his sayings are carefully noted and 
quotations from his Essence of Polity or Nitisara are met with 
in the most ancient and celebrated writings. 

^ See *' Sukro Maghftbhavah E&vya Usanft BhArgavah Kayih So^ad&rcir 
Daityagurar Dhi897ah," in Hemacandra's Anekdrtharatnamdld, U, 33 and 34; 
compare AmaTakof», 1, 1, 26 ; and HaUyndha's Abhidhflnaratnamalft, I, 48 ; 
&c. &c. 

^ See Kftmandaklya, II, 4, 6. 

4. Vftrta ca da^i^anltUca dve vidye ityavasthite 
lokasy&rihapradhi&natv&t fiifiyfiti saraporodhasalt^ 

5. Ekaiva da^janTtistn vidye tyantonasi sthitih 
tasyftm tu sarvavidyanflm ftrambliflJbL samudAhrt&ti. 

The reason of calling ^nkra^s work a DofpdanJti is explained in Sukranlti, 
I, 167, as follows : — 

Damo daj^^ iti khy&tastasmAt dsa^^o mablpatih 
tasva nltirda^danltimayanftt nitirucyate. 
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The author of the Sukraniti is very frequently mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. In one place we read that Brahma wrote 
the first Dandamti which contained the enormous number 
of 100,000 chapters. This bulky volume was reduced by 
Sankara or Siva into a code called Yidalak^a which still 
comprehended 10,000 chapters. Indra reduced the Vidalaksa 
into the Bahudandaka which reached the respectable number 
of 5,000 chapters. Indra was followed by Brhaspati, whose 
Barhaspatya amounted to 3,000 chapters. Kayya or UiSanas 
thinking that the life of man was too short to digest such 
enormous books limited his Nitisara to 1,000 chapters.^^ It 
was thus U6anas, who made the Dandaniti accessible to men. 



•^ See Mahabharata, Santiparva, Rajadhanna, LIX, 28, 29, 76-87. 

28. Tan uvaca suran sarvan Svayambhur bhagavanstatah 

6reyo'ham cintayisyami vyetuvobhiJti surarsabhah. 

29. Tatodhyayasahasranam datam cakre svabuddhijam 

yatra dharmastathaivarthah kama^caivabhivarnitah. 

76. Etai kitva dubham dastram tatah subhagavan prabhuh 

devan uvaca samhrstah tatah Sakrapurogaman. 

77. Upakaraya lokasya trivargasthapanaya ca 

navanltam sarasvatya buddhiresa prabhavita. 

78. Dajgdlcna sahitahyefia lokarak^anakarika 

nigrahanugraharata lokan anucarisyati. 

79. Da]^4ei^ nlyate cedam dandam nayati va ponah 

daQ^i^i^tii^ti khyata trilokan abhivartate. 

80. Sa^grunyagunasarai^a sthasyatyagre mahatmasu 

dhannarthakamamoksa^ca sakala hyatra ^abditah. 

81. Tatastan bhagavan nitim pttrvam jagraha Safikarah 

bahurtipo vidalaksah divasstha^urumapatih. 

82. Prajanam ayusohrasam vijnaya bhagavan Sivah 

sanciksepa tatah tostram mahartham brahmapa k^iam. 

83. Vidalaksam iti proktam tad idam pratyapadyata 

dadadhyayasahasrani Subrahmanyo mahatapah. 

84 . Bhagavan api tacchastram saficikBepa Purandarah . 

sahasraih pancabhis tata yaduktam bahudandakam. 

85. Adhyayanam sahasraistn tribhireva Brhaspatih 

sa&cik^epedvaro buddhya Barhaspatyam yaducyate. 

86. Adhyayanam sahasrena Kavyah saAkeepam abravlt 

tacchastram am|i;oprajno yogftcaryo mahayasah. 

87. Evam lokan urocjhena sastram etanmaharsibhih 

saAksiptam ayiirvijnaya martyanam hrasam ova ca 

6 
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According to the Nitiprakdiikd Brahma^ Eudra, Subrah- 
manya, Indra, Manu, Brhaspati, ^ukra, Bharadvaja, G-aura- 
6iras and Vyasa were authors of works on polity. Brahma's 
Dandaniti contained 100,000 chapters, that of Eudra 50,000, 
that of Subrahmanya 25,000, that of Indra 12,000, that of 
Manu 6,000, that of Brhaspati 3,000, that of Sukra 1,000, 
that of Bharadvaja 700, that of G-anrasiras 500, and that of 
Vedavyasa 300 chapters.^^ 

In the second Sloka of the Sukraniti we read that Brahma's 
work consisted of ten millions of double verses, which would 
give to each chapter an average length of 100 6lokas.®^ 

Just as the Manavadharmasastra does not coiitain as 
many verses, as are said to have been originally in it, so also 
is the Sukraniti we actually possess by no means as long as is 
indicated in the Mahabharata. In fact at the end of the 4th 
section the Sukraniti is declared to be only 2,200 Slokas 



6» 8ee Nitiprakafiika, I, 21-28. 

21. Brahma mahedvarah skandadcendrapracetaso manuh 
brhaflpatifica 6ukradca bharadvajo mahatapa^ ; 

22. Vedavyasa^ca bhagavan tatha gaurafiira munii^ 
ete hi raja^stra^am pranetaraJ^ parantapa^. 

23. Lak^adhyayan jagau brahma rajadastre mahamatih 
paiicadat ca sahasrai;)! rudrah saiik^ipya cabravlt. 

24. Faacaviihdat sahasra];^ akandas safik^ipya cavadat 
dadadhyayasahasrai;!! dvisahasre ca vasavah. 

25. PracetasamanuScapi ^atsahasrai^yathabravit 
trU^yadhyayasahasrani bfhaspatiruvaca ha. 

26. Kavyastu tat samaloijlya cakre'dhyayasahasrakam 
saptadhyayadatam 6astram Bharadvajastathabhanat. 

27. Mumrgaara6ira(§capi pancadhyayadatam jagau 
yedayyasastu bhagavan tat saAk^ipya mahamatih 

28. ^tatrayadhyayavatlm nitim cakre mahftmate 
sajjik^ptam ayurvijnaya martyanam buddhido^atah. 

•9 See Sukraniti, I, 2-4. 

2. Parvadeyairyathanyayam nltisaram uvaca tan 
datalakfafilokamitam nlti^astram athoktavan. 

3. SvayambhOr bhagayan lokahitartham safigprahe^a vai 
tatsaram tu Vasi^thadyairasmabhirvrddhihetave. 

4. Alpayubhabhrtadyartham sajikfiptam tarkaTietftam. 
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longy and it speaks well for the preservation of this ancient 
work, that though the MSS. differ as to their length in some 
way or other, the variations in them are not very great. 
One MS. contains indeed exactly 2,200 6lokas, and all MSS. 
I possess contain the above verse in question, which thus 
defines the proportions of the 6ukraniti.^® 

In the beginning of the 58th Chapter of the lUjadharma 
the name of Kavya occurs also as one of the authors of a 
Dharmai§astra, and he is likewise mentioned as such in the 
second Sloka of the Fancatantra.^^ The Kamandakiya and 
other similar works allude repeatedly to our author. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the reason for composing the Sukra- 
mti is the same both in the ^ukraniti and in the Mahabharata. 
If the former were a later production the cause of this agree- 
ment would be evident, but there are many good grounds for 
the supposition that this is not the case, and that the quota- 
tions from Sukra's work on Polity found in such ancient 
works as the Mahabh&rata, Harivaihsa, Kamandaklya, Fan- 
catantra are genuine quotations. A few examples taken at 
random will be sufficient for our purpose. 

The Mahabharata quotes in the 56th Chapter of the Bftja- 
dharmanudasana the following as the saying of Usanas : 
'^ A law abiding king should in the exercise of his duties 
chastise a Brahman, who has even read the whole Veda, who 

'0 See Sukranlti, IV, Vn. 346. 

Many&dyairftdrto yorthastadartho BhArgavei^La vai 
dy&yimdatidatam 61ok& nltia&re praklrtit&h. 
'1 See Rajadhanna, LVIII, 1-4. 

1. Ete te r&ja dharm&^&m navanltam Yudhifthint 

Brbaspatirhi bhagavftn n&nyam dharmam pradaihsati. 

2. Vitol&ksasca bhagavan Kavyadcaiva mali&tap&h 

sahasrak^o MahendraiSca tatha Pr&cetaso Manu^. 

3. Bh&radv&jadca bhagav&n tatha Gauradira munili 

raja6astrapra9etAro brahxna^ya brahmavadina^. 

4. Bakfam eva prateiiisaiiti dharmam dharmavrtam vara. 
See also Paiicatantram, I, 2. 

Hanave Vacaspataye Sukr&ya Par&ter&ya sasutaya 
Ca^akyaya ca vidufe namo*stu nayafias^kartrbhyati. 
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approaches with uplifted weapons and intent to murder. 
The king knowing the law should certainly protect the law 
which is being broken. By such an act he is no law-breaker ; 
for fury recoils on fury." Our Sukraniti expresses this 
decision (IV, VII, 259) as follows: "He who has raised a 
weapon against an approaching assassin, even if this be a 
Vaidika Brahman (Bhruna), and has killed him^ should not be 
considered as a murderer of a Vaidika Brahman ; if he has not 
killed him, he should be regarded as such." ^^ 

As the sloka of the Sukraniti contains a more difficult 
reading and the rare term Bhruna in the sense of Vaidiki- 
brahman occurs here, which is, as it were, explained in the 
Mahabharata by " Vedantaparaga/' there seems to be no 
doubt which of the two versions is the earlier.^^ 

The 57th chapter of the Bajadharma begins with another 
quotation of U^anas. He is said to have declared that " the 
earth swallows these two, namely, a king who does not oppose 
an enemy and a Brahman who does not travel about, like a 
snake swallows the animals living in holes." 



'2 See Mahabharata, Rajadharma, LVI, 27-29. 
27- Slokau cautonasa gitau puratata maharsina 
tau nibodha maharaja tvam ekagramana nrpa. 

28. Udyamya dastram ayantam api vedantaparagam 
nigfhniyat svadharmena dharmapeksl naradhipah. 

29. Vinadyamanam dharmamhi yo'bhirakset sadharmavit 
na tena dharmaha sa syat manyustanmanyum fcchati. 

Compare this with Sukraniti, IV,VII, v. 259. 

Udyamya dastram ayantam bhrOnam apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhrOnaha na syat ahatva bhrfLQaha bhavet. 

Compare further with these dlokas, Manuy VUI, 350, 351. 

'5 That Bhrunahd means a Vaidika-Brahman murderer is clear from 
KuUtLkabhatta'B Commentary to Manu, VIII, 317 (annade bhrtinaha mar^ti 
patyau bharyapacari^l), for he says there: ** Brahmaha yah tatsambandhi- 
yo'nnam atti tasmin asau svapapam sa&kramayati. Bhrtk^ahannabhoktuh 
papam bhavatiti. Etad atra vivaksitam na tu brahmaghnah papam nadyati 
tatha bharya vyabhicarinl jarapatim ksamama^e bhartari papam samdle^a- 

yati." 

Compare also Ndnartharatnamdldhy Irugapadai^dadhinatha, II, 125, under 
the word bhrtina ** Bhrunorbhake strainagarbhe garbhi^yam drotriye 

dvije.** 
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The 6tikraniti contains (IV,Vn, 242) this very floka.'^* 

The Harivaiiida ascribes to XJdanas the wise prescriptiony 
that one should never confide in a person whose trostworthi- 
ness one has not proved previously, and even to be cautious 
in giving confidence to a trustworthy person, as the evils of 
misplaced confidence are serious. This very sentiment, 
though not quite in the same words, may be f oimd in 6ukraniti 
in, 47-49.« 

It is peculiar that the Panoatantra refers these verses on the 
acquisition of friends to a passage in the Sukraniti, and here, 

7« 8m B&jadhanna LYII, 1, 2. 

1. Bhagay&n Ufenft hy&ha dlokam atra vUftnipate 
tad ihaikamana r&jan gadatastannibodhame. 

2. Dyftvimau grasate bhmnih sarpo yiladay&n iva 
r&janam c&yiyoddhAram brfthmaijaTn c&pray&sinain ; 

in its stead we read in the Sukraniti, I V» Vll, 242 : 

KAj&nam c&payoddhftram brfthmanam capravasinam 
nirgilati bhtuniretau sarpo vilafiay&n iva. 

'5 See Harivaihfia XVIII, 127-181. 

127. Kusanhrdena viSvasalL kudetiena prajiyyate 
kurajani bhayam nityam kuputre sarvato bhayam. 

128. Apakariiji visrambham yah karoti naradhamati 
anatho durbalo yadyannaciram sa tu jlvati. 

129. Na vidyaset ayidvaste vifivaste natividvaset 
viiSyastat bhayam utpannam mtdanyapi nikrintati. 

130. Bajaseve^u vidTasam garbhasa&kramite^u ca 
yaJti karoti naro m11<^o na dram sa tu jlvati. 

131. Abhyunnatim prapya nrpah pravaram ^tako yatha 
sa Tinadyatyasaadeham ahalvam XJfena n^pa. 

Bee also Faflcatantram II, 45, and Kamandaklya, V, 88, 89. 
The Sukraniti expresses in the following dlokas, III, 75-80, the same 
idea: — 

75. Bhrtyo bhratapi ya putra^ patnl kuryat na caiya yat 
yidhasyanti ca mitrai^d tat karyam ayiteAkitam. 

76. Ato yateta tat praptyai mitralabdhiryara nri^m 
natyantam yifivaset ka&cit yi^yastam api sanrada. 

77. Putram. ya bhrataram bharyamamatyam adhikarinam 
dhanastn rajyalobho hi sarye^am adhiko yatah. 

78. Frama];dkam canubhatam aptam saryatra yi^yaset 
yidyasityatmayadgO^hastat karyam yimr^et syayam. 

79. Tadyakyam tarkato'nartham yipantam na cintayet 
oatuffafititamaxhsam tannaditam k^amayet atha. 

60. Syadharmanltibalayan tena maitrim pradharayet 
danairmanaiiSca satkaraih suptijyan ptgayet sada. 
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III, 76, we find them ooourring in connection with this 
particular subject, the acquisition of friends.'^ 

The following Sloka in the Harivaiiiila, which is found a 
little modified in the Faficatantra, III, 256, is also ascribed 
to Ufianas : — " The residue of an enemy, of debt, of fire, 
O prince ! (although scattered) when united, may grow again ; 
therefore one should not allow a residue to remain." The 
^ukraniti contains nearly the same idea in the same words.'^ 

The Kdmandakiya (XH, 67) says that Manu mentions 
in his law book, that the number of ministers at the court of 
a king amounts to 12, that Brhaspati says it amounts to 16, 
and that Udanas fixed it at 20.'^ 

In the Sukraniti II, 69 and 70 are as a matter of fact 20 
ministers mentioned ; e.g., the family priest, vicegerent, chief 
secretary, war minister, diplomatist, chief justice^ learned 
adviser, finance minister, councillor and ambassador ; each of 
these 10 has a substitute, so that the entire number of 
ministers amounts to 20.^® 



^* See Fa&catantram, II, 47. 

Sukftyam vif^uguptasya mitr&ptibliArgavasya ca 
brhaspater ayidyftso nXtisandhistiidhA sthitah. 

" See Harivaihfia, XVIII, 136, 137. 

136. Na ca de^am prakurvanti punaryairabhaTat narfth 
RMtayanti samtdam hi dratyemam npamftm nrpa. 

137. Batrufiefwun fTiadefam fiesam agnefica bhDnrpa 

ptmarvardheta sambhUya tasmftt to^am na s^fayet. 
Compare Sukranlti, III, 101-103. 

101. Sarpo'g^nirdurjano raja jamata bhaginisntah 
rogah fetrurnavamAnyopyalpa ityupacaratah. 

102. Krauryat taiksnyaduBsvabhavat svamitvat putrikabhayat 
syapllrvajapi^<}adatyat yrddhibhltya upacaret. 

103. BijLade^ain rogaSesam fetrafiefam na rakfayet 
yacakadyaih prarthitaaaan na tlk^oam cottaram vadet. 

7^ Dyadadeti Manuh praha so^a^eti B^baBpati^ 
XJdana yiihfiatiriti mantri^am mantraina94alam. 

7B The filokas in question are as f oUowa : — 

69. Purodhaca pratinidhih pxadhflnassaciyastatha 

mantnca praAyivakadca pa]^<jdta6ca smnantrakah ; 

70. Amatyo data ityeta rajiiah prakrtayo date 

dadamamsadhikah pQiram datantali kmnafeh smrta^. 
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The Kamandakiya (VIII, 22-23) ascribes to Ufenas the 
observation that the sphere round a king consists of twelve 
other kings of whom 4 are enemies, 4 friends and 4 neutrals. 

A king X, e,g,y is surroimded by three circles A, B, G, and in 
these circles resides one king in each of the four direc- 
tions of the compass. Immediate neighbours are always 
hostile to each other, thus a king of the A line is an enemy 
to his neighbour in the B line, and the same feeling animates 
B towards his neighbour in 0. As X is an enemy to. the 
kings of the A line and the latter are enemies to the kings 
living in the B circle, X and the B kings become friends by 
being bound together by their hostility to the A kings, and 
X and the C kings are neutrals as, they have no interest in 
common, being too distant from each other. This very idea 
is well expressed in the Sukraniti, IV, 1, 17-18.®^ 

The whole Sukraniti is divided into four sections with a 
fifth supplementary section at the end. 

The first section treats on the duties of a king ; the second 
on the position of the crown prince ; the third mainly on 
income and expenditure on servants and wages ; the fourth 
is divided into seven chapters, treating respectively 1, on 
friendship and (enmity), 2, on the treasury, 3, on administra- 
tion, 4, on revenue, arts and science, 5, on social laws, 6, on 
fortresses^ and 7, on the army. 

This last chapter is given afterwards entirely. It begins 
with a definition of the word army, goes on to state the 
different character of the troops ; the mode of their move- 
ments, whether they march on foot, ride on horses and 
». .1.1 

«o See Kftmandaklya, VIII, 22, 23. 

22. TJd&sino madhyamadca vijiglsostu man^alam 
udana man^alam idam praha dy&dasar&jakaxn. 

23. Dvadadanam narendrftnam arimitre p^tiiak pflliak ; 
and Sukraniti, IV, 1, 17, 18. 

17. Asamantat catnrdik^u sannikr^t^^ ye nrpa^i 
tatparastatpara ye'nye kramat hinabalarayah. 

18. Satrtidasinamitrani kramat te syustu prakrtah 
arirmitram udaslno'nantarastatparasparam . 
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elephants, or axe driven in carriages. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of soldiers, and afterwards a descrip- 
tion of the animals and conveyances used for army purposes. 
Thifi is succeeded by a classification of the arms used in 
warfare and such arms are described. Among these are 
mentioned firearms and a full account is given of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. ®^ These two subjects will be discussed 
at large hereafter. After the description of weapons is 
finished, the different modes of warring, marching, and treat- 
ing are gone into, and the political conduct of the king is 
described at length. No undue preference is given to any 
peculiar subject in particular, and this, if no other proof • had 
been forthcoming, speaks for the genuineness of the work.' 

It is hardly imaginable that a work, which contains so 
many important revelations about the ancient state of the 
civil and military administration of India, and which is, 
as we have seen, often quoted by works of undisputed 
antiquity and genuineness — quoted too in a manner which 
precludes forgery, as the quotations are seldom quite literal — 
should have been written for the sole object of braggadocio, 
in order to prove to Europeans the mental superiority of the 
ancient Hindus by ascribing to them the original invention 
and manufacture both of gunpowder and firearms, and 
that the very object of the forgery, its raison d^etre^ should 
have been frustrated afterwards by keeping the work so 
zealously secret that except to a few initiated pandits, it was 
totally unknown to the public ! 

On the other hand would it not be a subject worthy of 
investigation for those who doubt the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti to prove its spuriousness, and to refute the state- 
ments brought forward in favor of its genuineness? Mere 
assertions do not possess any scientific value. 



^* Gunpowder and firearms are incidentally mentioned also in other parts 
of the Sukraniti ; but in this chapter both are described fully. 
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The language is simple, terse and antiquated, and in 
many instances the age of the work manifests itself in this 
respect. The Sukraniti contains also a large number of 
half verses and this is another circumstance speaking for its 
antiquity. In some places it contradicts the precepts of Manu, 
and as it is not likely that any Hindu would dare to oppose 
that most venerated law book, we may conclude that the 
compilation of our work is anterior to or at least contempo- 
rary with our revision of Manu's Dharmadastra. 

Sukra is regarded as the preceptor of the Demons, and 
though this tradition should be received mm grano saUsj 
nevertheless the work written by or ascribed to him may have 
been regarded as the special law book of the warriors or 
Ksatriyas. It was also for this reason originally not much 
patronised by the Brahmans, but now it is held in great 
respect by them.®* 

CHAPTER III. 

ON THE USE OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN 

GENERAL. 

No invention has, within the last five hundred years, been 
so influential in shaping the destinies of nations as the 
introduction of gunpowder and of firearms into warfare. 
The fate of whole realms depended, and depends to a certain 
extent even now, on the proficiency attained by the comba- 

^ A copy of the Sukramti was bought for the Govemment MSS. Library 
by my predecessor Mr. oefagiri 6&strl as isx back as 1871) but as long as I 
could consult only this copy, I could not weU attempt to print it. Since that 
time I have received three more Manuscripts of this work from other parts of 
the country, which, though coming from different places and being written in 
different characters, are in very close agreement. A printed specimen 
published a few years ago by H.H. the Holkar has also come into my hands, 
and though it is a print abounding with mistakes, it serves me as another 
Manuscript. 

The iSukranlti is now very scarce, and its owners do not Uke to part with 
it. I have therefore been obliged to get two MSB. copied, as I could not 
obtain the originals. 

7 
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tants in the manufacture of better gunpowder or of projectile 
weapons of superior quality. 

When missiles despatched from projectile weapons by 
means of gunpowder easily penetrated the knights clad in 
their strongest suit of armour, while the persons who used 
those arms were quite beyond the reach of their physically 
perhaps stronger foes, no wonder that armour was discarded 
in course of time, and the mediaeyal knight, who had hitherto 
without much difficulty maintained his supremacy single- 
handed against a multitude, found his former superiority 
gone, and disappeared gradually from the scene. Fortresses, 
which, before the invention of gunpowder, had been regarded 
as impregnable, lost their reputation as safe strongholds, and 
new schemes and practices had to be devised to obviate the 
difficulties of the altered situation. 

Slight improvements in the construction or manipidation 
of firearms produced often most important alterations in 
the political history of the world. Frederick the Gfreat is 
said to have owed in his earlier campaigns many of his 
victories to the quicker mode of loading adopted hy the 
Prussian army ; and it is not so long ago that we ourselves 
have witnessed a rearrangement of the map of Europe, 
partly effected by means of superior weapons being used 
by one nation against another. It is therefore natural that 
a general interest should be more or less taken in all important 
advances made in this subject, which, if well studied and 
applied^ provides a nation with the means of ensuring its free- 
dom, independence, and supremacy, so long as actual strength 
is regarded as the only recognized claim to independent 
political existence. 

The invention of gunpowder has been ascribed to different 
individuals belonging to different countries, and as the 
question as to its authorship and antiquity is still an open 
one^ we shall discuss this mooted point and shall endeavour 
to prove that the oldest documents mentioning and describe- 
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ing gunpowder are found in India and written in Sanskrit, 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application to the dis- 
charge of missiles from projectile weapons was a well known 
fact in ancient India, corroborating so far the opinion of those 
who always pointed out India as the original seat of its inven- 
tion. The question whether China received the knowledge of 
gunpowder from India, or vice versd^ cannot be touched here, 
as there do not exist any trustworthy documents bearing on 
this question. No Chinese work on this question can, with 
respect to antiquity, be compared with the oukraniti, so that 
even if the Chinese should have independently invented gun- 
powder, the claim as to priority of invention will certainly 
remain with India. 

A Franciscan monk, Berthold Schwarz, whose real name 
was Constantin Ancklitzen or Anklitz, is generally, espe- 
cially in Q-ermany, credited with the invention of gunpowder, 
vtrhich, according to tradition, was made at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau about the year 1330. No doubt Black Barthel, 
der schwarze Barthel^ as he was popularly called, dabbled 
in alchemy and was very fond of chemical experiments, 
during one of which he was blown up and nearly killed by 
an explosion of a mortar he wiw experimenting upon. 
Eventually he was accused of practising magic and necro- 
mancy and sent to prison. A grateful posterity erected 
in his honour a statue on the spot where the Franciscan 
Convent of Freiburg had once stood ; an honour which he may 
have richly deserved for many reasons, but surely not for 
being the original inventor of gunpowder. 

Many years previously to Berthold Schwarz, another 
Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon (1214-94), the Doctor Mira- 
bilis of Oxford, had already pointed out the peculiar qualities 
of saltpetre, as exemplified in the action of gunpowder. 
Like every chemical scholar in those times he became 
an object of clerical suspicion, was incarcerated by his 
superiors on the plea of practising forbidden magic and 
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though for a time released by Pope Clement IV, he was 
again imprisoned under Pope Nicholas III. Baoon suggests 
that gunpowder should be used in war, as it would supply 
a powerful means for the destruotion of hostile armies. He 
notices particularly the thunderlike noise and lightninglike 
flash at the time of its explosion; its application to crackers 
and fireworks is a subject, he was well acquainted with. He 
states in his book on the secret works of art and nature 
two of the principal ingredients which compose gunpowder — 
saltpetre and sulphur — but not wishing, according to the 
mysterious inclination of thosd days, to make the secret 
known, he uses in his prescription the obscure expression 
lura nope cum ubre^ which has been later ingeniously found 
out to stand for carbonum pulvere. ^^ 

It is now generally supposed that Boger Bacon learnt the 
secret of the manufacture of gunpowder while he was travel- 
ling in Spain, where it was pretty well known among the 
Moors, who were not only the most learned nation at that 
period, but who, through religious and national tradition were 
intimately connected with their more eastern co-religionists 
and compatriots. An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written 
in 1249 is up to this day preserved in the Library of the 
Boyal Escurial. 

In the National Library at Paris is preserved a work 
ascribed to one Marcus Graecus. It was published at Paris 
in 1806 as Liber ignium ad comburendos hostesy auctore 
Marco Qraeco. About the nationality and the life of this 
Marcus Ghraecus nothing is known for certain. According to 
some he lived in the 9th, according to others in the 13th 



^ ** Sed tamen salis petrae, Iwra nope cum tibre et sulphuris, et sic facies 
tonitrom et coruscationem, si sdas artificium/' in Roger BacoD's work << Be 
tecretis operibua Artis et Naturae et de nuUitate magiae.** At another place 
he alludes to fireworks : ** Ex hoc ludicro puerili quod fit in multis mundi 
partibuB scilicet at instnimento facto ad quantitatem poUicis humani ex hoo 
violentia salis qui salpetrae vocatur tarn horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tarn modicae pergamenae quod fortis tonitru rugitum et coruscationem 
maximam sui luminis jubar excedit." 
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oentuxy. The aoeuraoy of the name is even doubtfaly as he 
is also called Marcus Gracchus instead of Ghraecus. If the 
latter appellation be the more correct one, it might perhaps 
be surmised that the work was originally written in Ghreek. 
Saltpetre occurs three times in his book, as sal petrosum; 
lapis qui dicUur petra aaliSy and as sal petrum. ^ According to 
Marcus Graecus the composition of gunpowder is two parts 
of charcoal^ one part of sidphur, and six parts of saltpetre. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the architect 
Kallinikos of HeUopoUs, when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Arabs in 668, manufactured big tubes made of iron or of 
other metab, formed like big beasts with gaping jaws, out of 
which were thrown iron, stones and combustibles. In conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by these projectiles the siege 
of the city was raised. The Greeks kept, it is said, the secret 
of the composition for four centuries, when it was betrayed 
to the Saracens, who availed themselves of it during the 
crusades at Jerusalem and also at Damietta. If the ingre- 
dients are rightly mentioned, e.g,^ by the Byzantine princess, 
Anna Komnena, who wrote the history of her father Alexios, 
they consisted only of resin, oil, and sidphur, and not of 
saltpetre. As Kallinikos hailed from Heliopolis, the place 
otherwise known as Baalbec, and as the Greek fire seems to 
have been a Uquid, the most important ingredient of which 
was naphtha, which was well known to, and was much made 
use of by the Eastern nations, — as it is found near Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, (where the gas, as it escapes from fissures in 
the earth in the neighbourhood of the oilsprings, has been 
burning unintermittedly for centuries and is worshipped 
by Farsees,) in the island of Tchelekin on the other side 
of the Caspian Sea opposite to Baku, in Mesopotamia, 
in Kurdistan, in North India, and in China — ^it is proba- 
ble that Kallinikos only introduced this powerful com- 

^ See John Beckmaxm*8 History of Inventions and Discoveries under the 
article '* Saltpetre, Gunpowder f AqtAafortU'^ 
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bustible into Westeni warfare, and that it was before his time 
employed in the East. At all events it was a most powerful 
preparation for the destruction of the enemy, and the terror 
it spread among the troops of Louis IX before Damietta is 
graphically described by contemporaries. It seems to have 
even been used in European wars, for, according to P^re 
Daniel, the king Philip Augustus of Erance had brought 
home some of it from Acre, and used it at the siege of 
Dieppe against the English ships there at anchor. ^^ It is said 
that Napoleon the Ghreat became acquainted with the real 
oomposition of the G-reek fire, but that he pronounced it 
inapplicable ; one of the chief reasons for his decision being 
probably the fluid state of the combustible. 

There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 
possessed at an early date a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from India, 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to have improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
original seat of its invention was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langlds in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beokmann (1739-1811), whose 
well known " History of Inventions and Discoveries " 
(Beitrdge zur Qeachichte der Erfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. He says there : " In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans; 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
diflEerent ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons." 

^See Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds; by J. 
Scoffem, M.B., third edition, London, 1858, pp. 50-60, 
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Having disoussed so far the question as to the invention of 
gunpowder, we now turn to its application in war by means of 
projectile weapons. The first country in Europe where suoji 
projeotile weapons were used was Spain. They are mention- 
ed by Arabian writers as far back as 1312, and were used in 
1323 at the siege of Baza. The French seem to have employed 
them since 1338 at first for dismantling castles and fortifica- 
tions only, and not in the battle field as Edward III of England 
is said to have done in 1346 at Crecy. The French wiiters 
seem to have been indignant at the employmentof such destruc- 
tive arms against human beings, for one of them says : *^ On ne 
f aisoit point encore usage en France en 1347 de cette arme 
terrible centre les hommes; les Fran9ois s'en ^toient bien servis 
en 1338, pour I'attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils rougis- 
soient de I'employer centre leurs semblables. Les Anglois, 
moins humains, sans doute, nous devancerent et s'en servirent 
a la c^l^bre batslille de Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes 
du roi d'Angleterre, Edouard III, qui fut si m^chant, si 
perfide, qui donna tant de fil a retordre k Philippe de 
Yalois, et aux troupes de ce dernier ; et ce fut en majeure 
partie k la frayeur et k la confusion qu'occasionnSrent les 
canons, dont les Anglois se servoient pour la premiere fois, 
qu'ils avoient post^s sur une colline proche le village de 
Creci, que les Fran9oi8 durent leur d^route."^® These projec- 
tile weapons were formed like tubes and were therefore called 
cannons from canna^ a reed. In Q-erman they were known 
as Bohry which word has the same meaning. The small 
firearms were originally without a stock, and as they were 
very heavy, they used to be placed on a fork when they 
were discharged. The arquebuse with a wheel was first used 
by Emperor Charles V and Pope Leo X in the year 1521 
at the siege of Parma against Francis I, King of France. 

w 8se Projectile Weapons of War, p. 117. — In the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preserved in a beautifully illuminated Manuscript, which 
dates, from 1336, and which has been in the possession of Edward III, the 
picture of an armour-clad warrior, who fires a bottle-shaped cannon. 
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The same Martin Bellay who states this fact, further informs 
us that the Gbrman horse or Beiter were the first, who were 
armed with pistols, and that those troopers were thence called 
pistoliers. Musket is a still later weapon. It has got its 
name from the French mouchet (Latin muscheitiSy sparrow 
hawk).*' The Duke of Alva is reported to have first used 
them in the Netherlands. 

The gun was originally fired by the simple application of 
a lighted match. The clumsiness and uncertainty of this 
procedure especially during storms and rains suggested 
improvements. At first a cock was added to give security 
to the hand, afterwards a firestone was inserted into this 
cook and a small wheel was fastened to the barrel. The 
wheel lock is said to have been invented in 1517 at Niim- 
berg in Bavaria. The firestone first used was not the flint 
which was employed later, but the pyrites or marcasite. 
The match was nevertheless not altogether discarded, as 
the stone often missed fire, and it was retained together 
with the wheel. Flint looks were of a far later origin. They 
were first used in 1687 by the Brunswickers, and they 
were introduced into England under William III during the 
years 1692-93. These continued improvements, to which we 
may add the modem percussion lock, the needle-gun, and the 
breech-loader, were mainly necessitated by the perilous and 
defenceless position a soldier was in as soon as he had 
discharged his gun against an enemy, who chose this moment 
as convenient to attack him. The greater the rapidity in 
loading, the greater is the efficiency of the fireweapon. 

If we now turn our attention from the West to the East 
we find that powder and firearms seem to have been much 
earlier used in the latter than in the former. 

It is recorded that in the battle near Delhi fought between 
Tamerlane and Sultan Mahmud, the latter opposed his 



*' According to others it was invented at the end of the fifteenth century 
by one Moketta of Velletri, after whom it is said to have been named. 
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enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, and a 
great number of elephants clad in armour. On the top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
Bharpshooters flung fireworks and rockets on the troops of 
Timur; and on the sides of those elephants marched " des 
jetteurs de pots a feu et de poix enflam^e ainsi que des 
fusses volantes points de fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le Ken oik ils tombent.'**® According to Clavigo, 
Timur was beaten in the first engagement through those 50 
mailed elephants, but on the following- day Timur took 
many camels and loaded themr with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
eaused the grass to be set on fire and \^en the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels^ they fled."*^ When 
attacking Bhatnir, Timur^s troops were received in a similar 
manner for "the besieged cast down in showers arrows and 
stones and firewoiis upon the heads of the assailants/'*® 

According to Ferishta, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was received by the vezir of the king with a 
great retinue, and among the splendid sights were 3,000 fire 
cars. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 
arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous ^re dart. " A nest of grains — case of chick 
peas — was introduced into a long tube of bamboo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with a noise like that of a poo, which 

*8 See Histoire de Timur-bec, par Cherifeddin Ali d' Yezd, txaduite par 
le feu M. Petits de la Croix. 1723, III, p. 94. 

8» See Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court 
of Timur at Scunareand. London, 1859, p. 153. 

w See Malf Ozat-i-Tlmarl in Sir H. M. Elliot's Histories- of India, III, 424. 

8 
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was heard at about the distance of 150 paoes."^^ Degnignes 
says that the Mogols used in 1275 a similar weapon against 
the Chinese: "LesChinoisreprirentTchangtcheou; etTchang- 
chi-kiai aveo un grand nombre de barques qu'il avait ramas- 
sees, s'approcha pour combattre les Mogols. Mais At-chou 
aveo des fleches enflammees, y fit mettre le feu, et les 
troupes Ohinoises, apr^s une vive resistance, se pr^cipiterent 
dans le fleuve." ^^ At another place Deguignes under the year 
917 says that the Kitans^^ carried with them a combustible 
which they had received from the Xing of Ou, and that this 
fluid burnt even under water.^* Arabian reports inform us 
that the Arabs used in India Atish-bdzty like those employed 
by the Greeks and Persians. Ferishta tells us that in the 
battle which Mahmud of Ghazna fought near Peshawar with 
Anandapal in 1,008 cannon (top) and muskets {tufang) were 
used by Mahmud.®^ Colonel Tod says in his Annals of 
Bajasthan : "We have, in the poems of the Hindu poet 
Chand, frequent indistinct notices of fire-arms, especially the 
nalgokty or tube ball ; but whether discharged by percussion 
or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet 

*^ See On the early use of Gunpowder in India ; in " The History of India" 
the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, k.c.b., edited by 
Professor John Dawson^ vol. VI., p. 460. Ibidem in note 2 is a quotation 
from F^re Gaubil's ^'Historie de Gentchiscan," p. 69. Les Mangous se 
servirent alors de poo (ou canons) a feu. On avait dans la ville des pao k 
feu . . . Je n'ai pas ose traduire par canon, les charact^res pao, et ho pao, 
un de ces caractdres a h cote le charactdre c?te, pier re, et c'6tait une machine 
h lancer des pierres. L' autre charact^re est joint au charactere ho, feu, et je 
ne sais pas bien si c'etait un canon comme les n6tres. De mdme, je n*oserais 
assurer que les boulets dont il est parl6 se jetaient comme on fait aujourd'- 
hui. 

92 See " Histoire g^n^rale des Huns, par M. Deguignes, III, 162. 

93 On the Khitans see my book *' Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte,'* pp. 121-126. 

9* See Deguignes, II, p. 61 : " Us (les Khitans) apportoient aveo eux 
une mati^re inflammable, dont le Boi de Ou leur avoit donn^ la connoissance, 
c'^tait une matiere grasse qui s'enflammoit et qui bruloit au milieu des eaux. 

95 See The History of India, edited from Sir H. M. Elliot's papers by 
Prof. John Dowson, VI, 219 and 454, 
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also repeatedly speaks of " the volcano of the field," giving 
to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, 
though I would not check a full investigation of so curious 
a subject by raising a doubt." ^ Muhammed Kasim used 
such a machine or manjamk when besieging in A.H. 93 
(A.D. 711-12) the port of Daibal. The first thing done 
with this machine was to shoot down from the top of the 
high pagoda a long pole surmounted with a red cloth.^^ 
The prophet Muhammed is also credited with having used the 
manjamk when besieging Taif in the ninth year of the 
Hegira, and according to Ibn Kotaibah the projectile weapon 
in question was already used by Ja^ynah, the second King 
of Hyrah, whose date is fixed about the year 200 A.D.®® 

Passing over the statements of Dio Cassius and Johannes 
Antiochenus, that the Iloman Emperor Caligula had machines 
from which stones were thrown among thunder and lightning, 
we come to the statement of Flavins Philostratos, who 
lived at the court of the Emperors Septimius Severus, and 
Caracalla. In his history of ApoUonios of Tyana, he men- 
tions, that when that extraordinary man was travelling in 
India, he had among other things learnt the real reason why 
Alexander the Q-reat desisted from attacking the Oxydracae. 
" These truly wise men dwell between the rivers Hyphasis 
and Ganges ; their coimtry Alexander never entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives, for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, 
have made himself master of all the country round them ; 
but their cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as 
Ajax, to the assault ; for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrew their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls. It is said that the Egyptian 

9* See Annals of Kajasthan, I, 310. 
^ See EUiof s Posthumous Papers, VI, 462. ^ Ibidem, p. 461. 
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Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this 
country also, aad having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them ; they in the meanwhile made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and secure, but upon 
the enemy's near approach they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning and thunderbolts hurled upon them from above." 
In the apocryphal letter which Alexander is said to have 
written to Aristotle, he describes the frightful dangers to 
which his army were exposed in India, when the enemies 
hurled upon them flaming thunderbolts.^ 

Firdusi ascribed to Alexander this expedient when opposed 
by Porus. While Sikander, according to the author of the 
Shah-Nama, was marching against Porus (Fur) his troops 
became so frightened when they perceived the numbers of 
elephants which Porus was sending against them that Alexander 
consulted his ministers how to coimteraot this foe. Their 
advice was to manufacture an iron man and an iron horse, 
place the former on the latter, fix the horse on wheels, fill 
them both with naphtha and propel them towards the 
elephants, where they would explode with great havoc. 

Such a stratagem is ascribed by the Franciscan monk Johan- 
nes de Piano Carpini to Prester John when he was fighting 
against the Tatars. In my monograph on Prester John 
I have pointed out to what special event it may probably 
refer.i^ 

^ See Philostratos Ti €»$ rhv Tvavta 'AfroWdviov, The words used by Philo- 
stratos are fipovrtd Karoo arrptipSfifvai (II, 14), and ifj^povrri64vTas aurpbs drb 
rwv (ro(p&v (III, 3). —Compare ProjectUe Weapons of War, pp. 83 and 84. 

i<w See Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschiichte, pp. 93 and 94. 
** Johannes Presbyter venit contra eos (Tataros) exercitu congregato, et 
faciens imagines hominum oupreas in sellis posuit supra equos, ponens ignem 
interius, et posuit homines cum f oUibus post imagines cupreas supra equos ; 
et cum multis imag^bus et equis taliter praeparatis venemnt contra 
praedictos Tartaros ad pugnam; et cum ad locum proelii peryenissent, 
istos equos unum juxta alium praemiserunt, viri autem qui erant retro, 
posuerunt nescio quid ignem qui erat in praedictis imaginibus et cum f ollibus 
f ortiter sufflaverunt ; unde factum est quod ex igne graeco homines combure- 
bantur et cqui, et ex fumo aer est denigratus." 
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We read in the ^xtraot8 remaining from the work of 
Ktesias ^^^ on India, that an oil was prepared from a big worm, 
which lived in the deep bed of the river Indus. This animal 
had two big tusks (jaws P branchue)^ slept during the day in 
the muddy sands of the banks of the rivers, which it 
left at night in search of food, seizing big animals, which 
it devoured. According to G. Plinius Secundus this worm 
catches even elephants. ^^^ When such an animal has been 
caught — which is generally done by binding a sheep or a 
goat to a strong pole — it is kept suspended in the sun for 
thirty days, that the oil may drip from it, and this oil was 
collected in earthen pots. Each worm supplied a quantity 
equal to ten measures of oil. This was sent to the king in 
sealed jars. The oil had the power to ignite every thing and 
was for this reason used especially at sieges. Jars filled with 
this material were thrown into besieged towns and whatever 
they touched ignited as soon as they broke. Nothing 
but rubbish and sweepings could extinguish the flame, when 
once ignited. Neither man, nor animal, nor anything could 

wi See Photii Myriobiblon, 1663, p. 163-166. 

"Ort iy TV -Korattxp t»v IvH&p o-iccpXi;! ylptreUf rh fitv c78os oT6y ircp iv reus 
evKcus efctftfc yiv€(rOvu, rh 8^ /i^tof, ir^c«v iirr& robs ft€l(ovi 8^ Koi iK^rovs. 
rh ih irdxos ScKacr^a irai9afi^\is (peurl reus x^P^^ ircpiiBoXciv. tx'^^^^ '^ hHvras 
9^0 f %va &va> koX tva Kdrof koX 2,Tt Uv \dfito<n roTs hiovai, KomrBiovfft, koX 
r^v fi^p ^piipoM iy rfi iX^i rov irorofioO Biair&vrai, r|} Hh yvterl i^4pxoy, Ktd 
roinwy ts Uv fin^xV "^^^^ ^'^ ''V 77 ' ^^^ ^ 'cofi^A.^, icoi 9diey ovKKa$i»y Ia.«cci tis 
rhy irarofihy, Ktd xdyra Karto'dlti irX^v rits KoiKlas. irypoit }i\ kyKiffrp^ 
fityd?i^f fyiiftoy ^ &pya iy9riO'dyrf**y r^ hyKl<rrp<f, koH aX^trerou o'lHrfpcus iyapfiO" 
vAmt^y, hypo^MTtunts tk rpidKovra rifi4pas Kptfiwiriv abroy, koX iiyyua dro- 
ri$4affi. KoX ptt i^ ahroVf ttroy Zina Kon&Kus &rTiic&s rh irK^Bos. ttray tk irap^ 
4K9tc<nv al rpidKoyra ^fiiptUy ifrof^lirrovtri rhy (TKJiKriKa, icoi rh ll\euoy iunpoKi' 
ffd/ityoiy iyoiHTi r^ /SoinXci fi6yiip rwy *ly9&y. AxXy 8i ovk l^corty i^ cunov 
^X^^^* fovro rh flKaioVy i4>* h hy ixixvO^t ^vcCirrci* koL Kwra^Xiyu |i^Xa ical 
(wa. kcDl &AX»f oh 0'$4yyvri cl fi^ wtiK^ iroXX^ re Ktd trax^i. 

10' See Caii Plinii Secundi Sistoria NaturaliSf Libr. IX, 17 : "In ©odem 
(Gauge flumine) esse Statius Sebosus baud medico miraculo affert, vermes 
branchiis biiiis, sex cubitorum, csaruleos, qui nomen a facie trazerunt. His 
tantas esse vires, ut elephantos ad potum venientes, mordicus comprehensa 
manu eorom abstrahant." Just previously Plinius had spoken of the 
Delphinus Gangeticus (platanista). 
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withstand this terrific combustible, Philostratos confirmed 
these statements. According to him this worm-like insect lives 
in the Hyphasis, and the flame caused by the fire can only be 
subdued by being entirely covered with dust. The king is 
the sole owner of all these animals. Ktesias, Aelianos, and 
Philostratos, all three agree in the name of this wormy which 
they call Skolex (o-zcciXiy^). Lassen scorns the possibility 
of such a worm being in existence, and ascribes the whole 
description to the imaginative tendency so prevailing in tho 
mind of Oriental nations. The late Professor H. H. Wilson 
takes a more practical view of the case, by identifying the 
worm in question with the Indian alligator, and remembering 
that the oil and the skin of the alligator were considered in 
ancient times to possess most wonderful qualities, and that 
the greater part of the other description tallies with the 
outward appearance and natural habits of the alligator. 
Wilson seems to have fixed on the right animal.^^^ Nevertheless 
so far as the name o-kooXi]^ is concerned nobody so far as 
I know has tried to explain it. An animal of seven cubits in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion to its size, could hardly 
have been called a worrriy unless the originals name of the 
beast in question resembled the Gtreek word Skolex. The 
word represented by the Gtreek word Skolex is no doubt the 
Sanskrit term culukt, cullaki (with the variations ulupin or 
eulumpin), Culukin is derived from culuka^ mire, it is there- 
fore an animal which Kkes to lie or to live in mud. The 
cullaki is described in Sanskrit works as somewhat similar to 
the StSumdray which is identified with the Delphinus Gange- 

10' See Indische Alterthumskunde von Cliristian Lassen, 11, pp. 641 and 
642. ** Unter diesen Erzeugnissen der uberschwanglichen Einbildungskraft 
der Inder moge hier noch besonders gedacht werden, des aus im Indus 
lebenden Wiirmem gewonnenen Oeles, welches die Eigenschaft besessen 
haben soil, alles anzuziinden and zu der Ansicht verleitet hat, das die alten 
Inder Feuerwaffen gekannt hatten. Diese Nachricht muss im Ghegentheil 
gebraucht werden, um zu beweisen, dass schon zur Zeit des Ktesias dichterische 
Vorstellungen, welche den Indem eigenthiimlich sind, den Persem bekannt 
geworden waren.*' Compare also Elliot's History of India, VI, pp. 478-80. 
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ticus, though its name denotes a childkiller. The cullaki is 
therefore a large aquatic animal, which because it lives prin- 
cipally in water, i» called a fish ; and as the crocodile prefers 
as its place of abode the muddy banks of a river, the name 
cullaki applies most appropriately to it.^^ 

It is a peculiar coincidence that in Telugu an iguana is 
called udumuy and the lizard is generally called udumupille or 
young iguana; the TamU name of the same animal is 
udumbu. 

The identity is thus clearly established between the Greek 
word skolea: (as the Gh*eeks had no nearer sound than sk to 
resemble the palatal e), the Sanskrit words culukt (cullaki, 
culumpi, and ulupi), and the Dravidian udumbu and udumu. 

On the west coast of India oil is even now obtained 
from big fish by letting their carcasses lie in the sun and 
allowing the oil thus to ooze out, which process creates all 
the while an unbearable stench. With respect to the 
quantity of oil gained out of a fish like a porpoise and of a 
crocodile, the superiority rests doubtless with the former, 
though a well- fed and plump gavial possesses no doubt likewise 
a considerable amount of oily substanee.^^* 

The iguana resembles in its shape a crocodile, and both being 
named in the Dravidian languages and in Sanskrit by the 
word culumpi alias udumhuy this term applies in the former 
languages to the smaller and in Sanskrit to the larger animal. 
The Sanskrit word mmall and the Tamil mudalai are also 
identical in origin, but they differ in so far that mumti 



104 The author of the ^bdaratnavali explains it hy SiswnWrdkrtimattyay i.e,y 
a fish which resembles the porpoise ; and in Hemacandra's Anekartha- 
safLgraha we read cuUahl kundikd bhede sisumdre kuldntare ; YisvaprakaSa and 
Medinikara have nearly the same explanation : Culukt {euUakx) Hmmdrepi 
kujidibhede kaldntare, i.e., cnlukl is a pot ; a porpoise (and) a kind of race. 

^^^ The oil of the crocodile is mentioned in Indian Medical Works, and it is 
in the list of Dr. Forbes Watson included among the commercial products 
of India. 
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denotes a house lizard and mudalat a crocodile* In fact the 
Sanskrit musa/l and culumpin (calukT) correspond according 
to their meaning to the Tamil udumbu and mudalai. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is obvious. 

The ctilukin is in Sanskrit only a large sized animal ; a 
worm, especially an earth-worm, is called a kinculuka or 
hinculaka or kincilaka, i£.y a little culuka. 

No doubt the description of Ktesias is in many respects 
inaccurate, but I hope to have been able to trace the thread 
of truth which runs through it. 

As oil, especially boiling oil, is used in Indian warfare, the 
subject is of particular interest in this inquiry. 

CHAPTER IV. 

INDIA THE HOME OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREAJRMS. 

In every inquiry which is conducted with the object of 
proving that a certain invention has been made in any 
particular country it is of the utmost importance to show that 
so far as the necessary constituents of the object invented 
are concerned, all these could be found in the country 
credited with such invention. 

The ordinary components of gunpowder are saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal. 

1. It is now generally admitted that the niU'um which 
occurs in the writings of the ancients was not saltpetre, but 
natron^i.e.y sodium carbonate ; the latter word is nowhere 
extant in Gtreek or Roman literature, though the words nitrum 
and natron are no doubt in their origin identical. 

The word neter occurs twice in the Bible. It is described 
as an alkali, which was used as soap: *'For though thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God " (Jerem. 
ii. 22) ; and ^^ As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
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weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, go is he that singeth 
songs to an heavy heart." (Proverbs, xv. 32.) 

Herodotos mentions nitrum as litron (Xirpop) in his descrip- 
tion of the embalming of dead bodies as practised in Egypt.^^ 
Pliny repeatedly speaks of nitrum, and Galen ^^^ records that 
it was burnt to strengthen its quaUties. This would have 
had no effect if applied to salpetre. There is no doubt that 
had the ancients known ssdtpetre, its oxydizing properties 
would soon have been discovered by them, which is the most 
important step towards the invention of gunpowder. 

The word natron was introduced into Europe from the East 
by some European scholars who had been travelling there 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and who had thus 
become acquainted with this salt ; -^^ and though the word 
natron was originally used there for denoting saltpetre, its 
other form nitrum has been since assigned it ; however, as we 
have seen, the nitrum of the ancients is quite different from 
our nitre, which is saltpetre (potassium nitrate). 

Native saltpetre, i.e.^ saltpetre produced by entirely natural 
processes is very scarce, so much so that the inventor of nickel, 
Freiherr Axel Priedrich von Oronstedt (1722-65) was 
unacquainted with it. It is found especially in India, Egypt, 
and in some parts of America. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder in European warfare saltpetre has been manu- 
factured wherever native saltpetre could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. It was obtained, from the efflorescence 
on walls (sal murale) and other sources, this exudation, 



106 HerodotOB, II. 86, ravra 9^ iroiiia'ayr^s rapix^iovo'i Xlrp^, and 87| r^ Si 
irdpKas rh \irpov ncarar^icct. 

^^ Nitrum ustum propriuB ad aphronitrum accedit, utpote ex ustione tenuius 
redditum (Xerro/ucp^o-rcpoK). Oeterom nitro usto simul et non usto . . . 
in talibus morbis uti conBuevimus {vlrp<f i^ K^Kavfiiv^ t€ xai ^Kainrrtp Kai rifitTs 
M roioinwv xp^f-^^^* Galenas, l)e Simplie, Med, FaeidL IX. DioBCurides 
says also that nitrum was commonly burnt. Compare Beckmann's History 
of Inventions, II. 433. 

loe isee J. Beckmann, History of Discoyeries, under the head Saltpetre, 

Gunpowder, Aquafortis. 

9 
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together with all the other artificial modes of producing salt- 
petre, became a perquisite of the sovereign, and this saltpetre 
regale grew in time into as obnoxioius a burden to the people 
as the hunting regale. The saltpetre regale is first men- 
tioned, as having been exercised in 1419 by Giinther, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg.^^ 

The little knowledge possessed by the ancients of 
chemical science, their utter ignorance of chemical analysis, 
accounts for their not improving, or rather for their not being 
able to improve the materials at their disposal and discovering 
the natural qualities of the different alkalis in their possession. 

Throughout India saltpetre is found, and the Hindus are 
well acquainted with all its properties ; it is even commonly 
prescribed as a medicine. India was famous for the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, and is still so. The Dutch, when in 
India, traded especially in this article. 

In Bengal it is gathered in large masses wherever it efflores- 
ces on the soil, more particularly after the rainy season. In 
the Sukraniti saltpetre is called mvarcilavamj well shining 
salt. The Dhanvantarinighantu describes saltpetre as 
atonic, as a sonchalsalt ; it is also called tilakam (black), 
Jcr^mlavanam and hdlalavamm. It is light, shiny, very hot 
in digestion and acid. It is good for indigestion, acute 
stomach ache, and constipation. It is a common medical 
prescription.^^® 

2. Sulphur, the second ingredient of gunpowder, is also 
found in India, especially in Scinde ; it is, and was, largely 

109 ^ J. Beckmann, History of Discoveries^ under the head Saltpetre, 
Gunpowder Aquafortis. 
^^^ See Dhanvantarinighantu, in the Description of Salts. 

Suvarcalavanaproktam rucyakam hixlyagandhakam 
tilakam kr^nalavai^am tat kfilalavanazn smrtam. 
Laghu sauvarcalam p&ke vlryo^nam vidadam katu 
gulmadtdavibandhaghnam h^yazn surabhilocanam. 
Asuurako^, IX, 43. Sauvarcale^k^arucake tilakam tatra mecake, and 110 
sauvarcalam sy&t rucakam. 
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Imported into India from the East. It is well known and 
received its name from its smelly being called gandha or 
gandhakay, smell, or in this case as it has not a good smell, 
rather from its stench. Its quality differs with its color, 
according as it is white, red, yellow, or bluish. Though 
sulphur is a very important part of gunpowder, gunpowder 
is in some parts of India eyen prepared without it. Sulphur 
was always in great demand in India, and in medicine it is 
often made use of."* 

3. Charcoal is the third component part of gunpowder* 
Its constitution varies necessarily with the plants which in 
the different countries are used in its manufacture. In Prussia 
the coal of the alder, limetree, poplar, elder, willow, hemp, and 
hazel is used for powder. The charcoal of willow trees is 
especially esteemed on account of its excellent qualities. In 
the Sukraniti the arka {Calatropis gigantea)^ the snuhi^ 
snuhl or snuh {Euphorbia neriifolia)^ and the Rasona 
{Allium sativum) are given as the plants whose charcoal 
is best fitted for gunpowder. 

The arka, gigantic swallow wort, is a common bush grow- 
ing in great quantities aU over the country. It has a very 
good fibre, and is regarded by the natives as possessing 
most powerful and useful qualities. If the arka is used with 
discretion when iron is being forged, it contributes greatly 
to the excellence of the Indian steel. It is applied against 
epilepsy, paralysis, dropsy, &o. Its milky juice is smeared 
on wounds. It is a common, sight in India to see suffering 
people applying it. The root is also used against syphilis. 
Its charcoal is very light and much used for pyrotechnical 

^^^ Sveto raMadca pltatea nllailceti caturvidhah 

gandhako var^ato jiLeyo bhinnabhinnagunai^ya]^ ; Rdjanighanfu^ 
It is cleaned by being boiled with castor oil or goat's milk. 
Gandhakam palam&tram ca lobapair&ntare k^ipet 
era^datailam samptirya pacet duddhirbbayifyati. 
Athavft ch&gadugdhena pacitam 6uddhim ftpnuy&t* 
^e Sadvaidyajlvana. 
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preparatiojas, and its qualities in this respect are so well 
known that every school boy is acquainted with them and 
prepares his own powder and mixture with this plant. Its 
name in Tamil is erukkuj in Malayalam eruka, in Telugu 
jilleduy in Bengali akundj and in Hindustani mudar or ark. 

b. The anuht, muh^ (triangular spui^e, kalli in Malayalam, 
pdidn kalli in Tamil, bontajammudu in Telugu, narashi/, 
seyard in Hindustani and narsy in Bengali) grows like the 
arka in waste places all over the Indian Peninsula. The 
qualities of this plant for pyrotechnic displays are as well 
known as those of the Calatropis gigantea. Dried sticks of 
this plant are scarce. It is also widely used as a medicinal 
plant, externally against rheumatism, and internally as a 
purgative ; it is given to children against worms.^^^ 

c. The raaona is a kind of garlic ; the Marathi equivalent 
is lasuna. Its botanical name is Allium sativum. 

The prescription for making gunpowder is, according to the 
6ukraniti, as follows : mix 5 parts of saltpetre with 1 part of 
sidphur and 1 part of charcoal. The charcoal is to be pre- 
pared from the arka, snuhi, and other similar plants in such a 
manner that during the process the plants are so covered 
that the smoke cannot escape. The charcoal thus obtained 
must be cleaned, reduced to powder, and the powder of the 
different charcoals is then to be mixed. After this has been 
done, the juice of the arka, snuhi, and rasona must be 
poured over the powder which is to be thoroughly mixed 
with this juice. ' This mixture is to be exposed and dried in 
the Sim. It is then finally ground like sugar and the 
whole mixture thus obtained is gunpowder."* 



"2 With respect to the snuhi there exists a Tamil proverb, reflecting on its 
leafless state and big growth. It runs as follows : " There is no leaf to con- 
tain a mustard seed ; but there is shade to shelter an elephant." (<s®cd5*c/F 
iLl, ©asu.iSeu&u ; iU!T^^ib<B §ji^Q^<56tT®),^ Compare aUo : The Useful 
Plants of India, by Major Heber Drury, 1868, p. 100-102. 

"3 8ee Chapter V, 61. ]4l, 142. 
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The proportion of saltpetre varies, as some take 4 or 6 
parts instead of 5, but the quantities of sulphur and oharooal 
remain unaltered.^^^ These two are the usual receipts. 
Nevertheless the mixture is often changed when the gun- 
powder is to be of a particular color or if it has to serve a 
special purpose. The three principal ingredients are mixed 
in different proportion, and realgar, opiment, graphite, 
vermilion, the powder of magnetic iron oxide, camphor, lac, 
indigo, and pine-gum are added to the compound according 
as they are required."* 

It seems peculiar that powder should not have been 
mentioned in Sanskrit works, but this is not an isolated 
instance of the silence observed in them on matters of his- 
torical importance. It is most probable that the very common 
occurrence of gunpowder interfered with its being regarded 
as something extraordinary and worth mentioning. The 
actual mode of preparing the different sorts of gunpowder 
may on the other hand have been kept a secret in certain 
classes, and such a state of affairs coincides with the Indian 
system of caste. Explosive powder either used for rejoicings 
as fireworks or for discharging projectiles was known in 
India from the earliest period, and its preparation was never 
forgotten ; but as India occupied in ancient times such an 
isolated position, it is not singular that the knowledge of 
this compound did not earlier extend to other countries. 
However wonderful the composition and however startling 
the detonating effect of powder may be to the uninitiated 
outrider, to those who have been familiar with them from 
their earliest youth all seems natural and intelligible. India 
is the land of fireworks; no festival is complete without 
them, and as the materials for their manufacture are all 
indigenous, and of easy access, there is no difficulty in 
gratifying such desires. 



"* See Chapter V, fl. 143. "« See Chapter V, 61. 146-148. 
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In an extract taken from the Mujmalut Tawdnkh — ^whioh 
was translated in 11^6 from the Arabic, into which language 
it had been translated a century previously from a Sanskrit 
original — we read: ^Hhat the Brahmans counselled Hal to 
have an elephant made of clay and to place it in the van of his 
army, and that when the army of the king of Kashmir drew 
nigh, the elephant exploded, and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading force. Here we have not only the 
simple act of explosion, but something very much like a fuze, 
to enable the explosion to occur at a particular time." ^^^ 

Yaidampayana mentions among the things to be used 
against enemies smcike-ballsj which contained most likely gun- 
powder, and which were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator made of gunpowder."' 

The following stanza, which is taken from the Eajalaks- 
minarayanahrdaya, a part of the Atharvanarahasya, is no 
doubt a clear proof of the fact that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gunpowder at a very remote period : " As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, O ! representative of knowledge (Laksmi), by the 
application of my faith majiifest thyself quickly according to 
my wish.""* 

The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agnicumaj fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into curna. The 
Dravidian languages have all one and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder; in Tamil marundUy in Telugu 
manduj in Kanarese madduj and in Malayalam maruna. 



"« See the History of India of the late Sir H. M. EUiot, VI, 475 ; I, 107. 
»" See note 60. 

i^B See Bftjalakfmlnftr&ya^ahrdaya : 
Iftgftlagandh&dipadkrthayog&t 
kartormanl^&nuj^u^o yathagniti 
caitanyartkpe mama bhaktiyogat 
kaftkf&narapam bhaja rtkpam a6u. 
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Occasionally the word gun {tupdhi) is prefixed to remove 
any doubt as to what powder is meant. In Malay&lam, the 
word vediy which means explosion, is prefixed. The Chinese 
crackers are called by the Tamulians 6lni vedi — Chinese 
crackers — ^to distinguish them from the Indian crackers. The 
word marundu is most probably derived from the Sanskrit 
past participle marditay pounded, in the sense of different 
ingredients being pounded together, as a medicine powder. 
The meaning of g^powder is then in a special sense derived 
from this general expression. The Dravidian equivalent of 
c€d:na is Smmmhu in Tamil, Sunnamu In Telugu, chalk. 

From the subject of gunpowder we now turn to the 
weapon, to which it is applied, t>,, to the firearms. 

Two kinds of firearms are described in the Sukraniti, 
one is of small size and the other is of large size. The 
former is five spans long,^^^ has at th^ breech a perpendicular 
and horizontal hole, and sights at the breech and muzzle 
end of the tube. Powder is placed in the vent^ near which is a 
stone, which ignites the powder by being struck. Many 
dispense with this fiint. The breech is well wooded and a 
ramrod compresses the powder and ball before the discharge. 
This small musket is carried by foot-soldiers. 

A big gun has no wood at its breech ; moves on a wedge 
in order to be directed towards the object to be shot at, and 
it is drawn on cars. 

The distance which the shot travels depends upon the 
strength of the material from which the gun is made, upon 
the circumference of the hole, and the gun's compactness 
and size. The ball is either of iron or lead or of any 
other material. Some big balls have smaller ones inside. 
The gun itself is generally of iron, occasionally also, as we 

"* Aspan (vitasti) is the distance between the extended thumb and the 
little finger. 
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have seen in the Nitiprakadika, of stone. The gun is to be 
kept clean and must be always covered.^^® 

The term used for gun ndlika (nalika^ ndUka) is derived 
from the word ndla (wafo), a reed, a hollow tube, which is 
another form for its synonyms naday nddiy or nddl ; in the 
same way ndlika corresponds to nddika. Considering that 
the guns were in ancient times made out of bamboo, and that 
some bamboo guns are still used in Burmah, the name appears 
both appropriate and original. That the idea of bamboo 
being the original material for guns was still in the mind of 
the author of the ^ukraniti seems to be indicated by his 
calling the outside of the stock of a gun bark (tvak.)^^^ 

The gun is very seldom mentioned in Sanskrit writings, 
and even where it has been mentioned the meaning of those 
passages has been generally misunderstood. In all European 
Sanskrit dictionaries the word ndlika or ndlika has been 
rendered as stalk, tube; arrow, dart, &c., but the third 
signification gun is not given ; though it is one which is 
known to every learned Paiidit. At the outset every body 
can easily see that the meaning of arrow and of gun can be 
rightly applied to a reed; the arrow is a reed which is 
discharged as a missile, and a gun is a reed out of which 
missiles are shot. 

In the §lokas 21 and 24 of our extract of the Sukraniti we 
read that a king should keep on a big war chariot two large 
guns, and in 61. 31 we are further informed that his beautiful 
iron chariot should be furnished with a couch, a swing, and 
among other things also with sundry arms and projectile 
weapons. This tallies with an account concerning the forti- 
fications of Manipura, as described in Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler*s 
" History of India : " On the outside of the city were a 
number of wagons bound together with chains, and in them 



120 See Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61, 135-39 and 149-161. 
wi See Sukraniti, Cliapter V, 61. 139. 
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were placed fireworks and fire weaponfi, and men were 
always stationed there to keep guard." This statement is 
very important, and if substantiated would be of the greatest 
weight in this inquiry; but none of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts of the Mahabharata which I have searched contains 
this 6loka. However the above mentioned statement appears 
to rest on good authority, as the ^ukraniti declares, that the 
wall of a fortress ^' is always guarded by sentinels, is provided 
with guns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong 
bastions with proper loop-holes and ditches."^^ 

In the second stavaka of the BharatacampH composed by 
Anantabhatta, some three himdred years ago, we find the 
following simile : " The fierce warrior who killed his enemy 
with heaps of leaden balls, which emerge quickly from the 
gun lighted by a wick, is like the rainy season which 
killed the summer with hailstones which descend quickly 
from the rows of black clouds lighted by lightning."^^' 

While the verse just quoted from the BharatacampH 
reveals an intimate knowledge of firearms^ yet its apparent 
recentness may be all^;ed as an objection i^;ain8t its being 
produced as an authority for the existence of firearms in 
India at an early period. To obviate such further objections 
a i§loka will now be given from an undoubted early poem, 
the Naisadha which describes the adventures of Nala and is 
generally ascribed to one ^rihan^a, a Brahman, who must 
not be confounded with Bnhar^a, the king of £admira. Its 
date goes back to the twelfth century, i.e.^ before the introduc- 
tion of firearms into Europe. The verses in question run 
as follows: "The two bows of Bati and Manmatha are 

"2 See The Histoxy of India, Vol. I, pp. 405 & 422 ; and read Appendix.— 
Compare also Sukraniti I, 238 and 265. 

238. Y&mikai rak^ito nityam n&likastraifica saihyutati 
Subahudr4hagiilmadca sugavak^apra^ftllki^. 

^^ See KalAmbudftlinalik&t kfia^adlptiyarttyam 

eandhuk^itftt sapadi sadhvaninissaradbhih ; 
varfasmaslsagulik&nikaraih ka^horaih 
gharmabhiyatim avadhlt ghanakalayodhah. 

10 
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certainly like her (Damayanti's) two brows, which are made 
for the conquest of the world, the two guns of those two 
(Bati and Manmatha) who wish to throw balls on you, are 
like her (Damayantfs) two elevated nostrils." ^^ To leave 
no doubt that guns are meant here, the learned commentator 
Mallinatha explains ndUka as the Dronicapa, the projectile 
weapon from which the Dranicdpa^ara, a dart or a ball is 
discharged, an expression, we have already noticed in Yaii§am- 
payana's Nitipraka6ika.i2« 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the aiani missile, 
which was given by Indra to Arjuna and which made when 
discharged a noise like a thunder-cloud, alludes to firearms, 
as von Bohien explains it.^^^ 

In the first book of the Sukraniti we find it stated that 
the royal watchmen, who are on duty about the palace, carry 
firearms. The Kamandakiya, acknowledged as one of the 
earliest works on NitiiSastra, says that " Confidential agents 
keeping near the king should rouse him by stratagems, 
gunfiring and other means, when he is indulging in drinking 
bouts, among women, or in gambling." ^^^ It seems from 
this statement that the practice of firing guns as signals 

iM See Nai^adha, II, 28. 

Dhanufl ratipaiLcabft^ayorudite Tidvajayftya tadbhravau 
nalike na taduccan&sike tvayi n&llkavimuktikamayoh. 

Mallin&tha explains the second line as follows : '* Damayantyft necanasike 
minatan&B&pute tvayi n&llkftnftm drai^iedpaiard/pdfn vimuktim kftmayate iti 
tathoktayostayo66llakftm abhik^acaribhyo ^a iti ijia pratyayah. Nalike 
drofiiedpe na kim iti kftktLh ptur^avat utprekfft. 

"» See p. 14. 

iM See Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Riicksicht anf Aegypten. Von 
Pr. P. Yon Boblen, II, p. 66 ; compare Mah&bharata, Vanaparva, Indra- 
lokabhigamanaparva, I, 3, 4. 

3. Evam samptijito jifQuruyasa bhavane pltuh 

upadikfnn mahastrani sa saxhharani pan^avah. 

4. Gakrasya bastat dayitam vajram astram ca dussaham 

asanldca mahanada meghavarbinalak^a^ah. 
"' See Kamandakiya, V, 61. 

Fanastrldytttagoftbi?n rajanam abhitadcarah 
bodhayeynh pramadyantam upayaimalikadibhi^. 
AH the MSS. I have considted give nalika, and so do also the prints in 
Telugu and Grantha characters. The Calcutta edition has nodika which as 
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was in vogue among the ancient Hindus, if we can trust 
the evidence of one of the oldest Sanskrit writings. 

In the preface to a Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances 
of the Pundits, occurs the following passage : " It will 
no doubt strike^ the reader with wonder to find a prohibi- 
tion of firearms in records of such unfathomable anti- 
quity ; and he will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Gtreat did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hindu- 
stan, far beyond all periods of investigation. The word 
firearms is literally Sanskrit Agnee-aster, a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind 
of dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo. Among several extraordinary pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its 
fiight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of 
fiame, each of which took effect, and which, when once 
kindled, could not be extinguished ; but this kind of agnee- 
aster is now lost. Cannon in the Sanskrit idiom is called 
Shet-Agnee, or the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, from (Shete) a hundred, and (gheneh) to kill ; and the 
Pooran Shasters, or Histories, ascribe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Beeshookerma, the artist who is 
related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Suttee Jogue between Dewta and Ossoor 



I explained on page 232 as d and I are often interchanged, ^^layorabhedah, 
is another form for ndlika, if not so it must be regarded as an altogether 
false reading. The word nddika (given in Bothlingk and Roth's Sanskrit 
Worterbuch as nftcjika) occurs nowhere else, and the only reference to it 
in the just now mentioned Sanskrit dictionary is this passage from the 
K&mandaklya, and there even the meaning of the word is not positively 
stated, but it is merely suggested that it may be a gong (wohl. ,eine metal- 
leno Platte, an der die Stunden angeschlagen werden). 
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(or the good and bad spirits) for the space of one hundred 
years." ^^® 

And again we read in page 53 of the same work : " The 
Magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or any 
other kind of fireaxms ; nor shall he slay in war a person 
bom an eunuch, or any person who putting his hands 
together supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has no 
means of escape, nor any man who is sitting down, nor any 
person who says, * I am become of your party,' nor any 
man who is asleep, nor any man who is naked, nor any 
person who is not employed in war, nor any person who is 
come to see the battle, nor any person who is fighting with 
another, nor any person whose weapons are broken, nor any 
person who is wounded, nor any person who is fearful of 
the fight, nor any person who runs away from the battle. " 

As these passages axe so often quoted without their origin 
being stated, it may at once be remarked that the prescription 
about the use of arms and the treatment of persons is a free 
translation from the seventh book of the institutes of Manu, 
w. 90-93. 

The important question at issue is, does this passage in 
Manu refer to firearms or not P In our opinion it certainly 
alludes to them, but still others prefer to apply it strictly to 
darts blazing with fire. The original words in Manu are : 

Na kiitair fiyudhair hanySt yudhjamano rane riptin 
na karnibhir nSpi digdhair ndgnijvalitatejanaih, 

** No one should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with barbed arrows, nor with poisoned arrows, 
nor with darts kindled by fire." Kullukabhatta, the latest 



1*8 See A Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances of the Pundits, from a Persian 
translation, made from the original, written in the Shanscrit Language 
(by Nathaniel BrasseyHalhed), London 1770, pp. Lll, LIII, and 53. 
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commentator of Manu, favors by his explanation the opinion 
of those who take this passage in the sense ''as darts blazing 
with fire."^^^ But then the questions arise, whether Kulluka- 
bhatta, who lived about four hundred years ago, expresses the 
lohole meaning of the sentence, or whether Manu, though 
mentioning only ignited arrows, does not rather allude to 
firearms in general P The translation found in Dr. Monier 
Williams' Sanskrit English Dictionary under agnijvatitate' 
jana ' having a point hardened in fire ' is quite beyond the 
mark. 

The meaning of arrow (jSaray bam) is much wider than is 
generally supposed. It was, and became more so in time, the 
usual term for any missile, whether it had the shape of an 
arrow or not ; in the same way as the word Dhanu signified 
in course of time every missile or weapon, so that the Dha- 
nurveda, the knowledge of the bow comprised the knowledge 
of all other arms. 

For instance, the shot out of a gun is called a ia/ray as we 
have seen when describing the nalika,^^® but it may be a ball and 
not an arrow. A rocket is generally styled a bana (compare 
the Hindi term bdriy a rocket) ; and bdnapatfrai in Tamil, or 
bdnapatra in Telugu denotes a gunpowder or firework factory. 

A comparison of the context of the Manavadharmadastra 
with those of the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakadika makes it 
clear that Manu alludes to firearms. The Sukraniti runs 
in our extract as follows : — 

277. A king, bearing in mind the six principles of policy 
and the designs of his enemy and his own, should always kill 
his enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 



^^ Bee Kulltikabhatta to Mann, YII, 90. Ktit&ny&yudhftiii bahiJt^i 
kftftb&dimayftni antarguptaniditadastrftpi ; etaih samare yudhyam&nali 
fiatrum na hanyftt; n&pi kari;iyakaraphalakairb<MLaih ; n&pi vi^&ktaiti, 
n&pyagnidlptaphalakaih. 

^^ See note 25, drofiiedpaiarerifiif discharging the missile of the Dro^i- 
capa. 
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278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march 
with a quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 

279. has induced his soldiers to drink up to a state of intoxi- 
cation, the strengthener of bravery, the soldier kills his enemy 
with a gun, swords, and other weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a 
person on a carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant 
by an elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot 
soldier also by a foot soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person who is alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am thine." 

Then follow beginning with 282 up to 284 the same excep- 
tions as found in Manu, VII, 91 — 93, and specified inHalhed's 
Code. 

The Sukraniti goes then on stating expressly : 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair 
fighting; to ensure the destruction of a powerful enemy 
there is no fighting equal to unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Bama, 
Ersna, Indra, and other gods ; Bali, Yavana, and Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

We see thus that the Sukraniti is in direct opposition to the 
law code bearing Manu's name, and considering the estimation 
in which the latter was held, it can hardly be assimied that a 
member of the Brahmanio community— in which term I 
include all the three higher castes and the Sudras within its 
pale — could have dared to compose it after the text of the 
Md.navadhaprmadastra had once been finally settled as it 
stands to this day. 
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The Nitiprakafiika coincides entirely with Manu, VII, 89, 
and in the first half of the 90th filoka, but differs in the second 
half of the 90th and the first half of the 9lst 6loka, and then 
agrees again, but this difference in two lines is of the 
greatest importance for our subject. ^^^ 



Manu, VII. 
89. Those rulers of the earth, 
who desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost 
strength in battle without 
ever averting their faces, 
ascend after death directly 
to heaven. 

90. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
barbed arrows, nor with pot- 
soned arrows, nor mth darts 
kindled by fire. 

91. Nor should he kill a 
person who is alighted on the 
groundyUOT one who is emascu- 
lated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor 
one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am 
thine." 



Nltiprakdiikdy VII. 
44. The same. 



45. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 

poisoned arrows, nor with ma^ 
chines kindled by fire (gims), nor 
also tvith various stratagems, 

46. Nor should he kill a 
person who h^as climbed on a 
tree, nor one who is emas- 
culated, nor one who has 
joined his hands as a suppli- 
cant, nor one who sits with 
dishevelled hair, nor one who 
says " I am thine." 



"ifir^tf Manu,VII, 90, 91. 

90. Na ktitairftyudhairhany&t 
3rudhyam&no rane ripOn, na karpibhir 
ndpi digdhair ndgnijvalitatejanail^, 

91. Ufa ea hanydt sthaldrU^ham na 
kllbam na Iqrtftfijalim, na mukta- 
ke^am naslnam na tavasmlti vadinam. 



Nltiprakftfiikft, VII. 46, 46. 

45. Na kutairftyudhairhany&t 
yudhyamftno rane riplin, digdhair' 
agnyujj'valairyantraiatantraiieaiva 
prtkagvidhai^, 

46. Na hanydt vrksam drudham na 
kllbam na Iqrtfliijalim, na mukta- 
ke^am naslnam na tavasmlti vadinam. 
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The punishment of any one who contravenes these laws was 
that he should inherit all the sins of him whom he thus kills 
unlawfully, and his victim would become heir to all the virtues 
of his murderer. ^*^ If what is most probable the ^ukraniti 
and Nitiprakai^ika are of about the same age as our recension 
of the Manavadharmadastra, the question as to firearms 
being known at that period can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

It appears that before the codification of the la^ in law- 
books, the rules and precepts regulating certain subjects seem 
to have been generally known among the people and even 
assimied already the form of verse. Otherwise it can hardly 
be explained that the very same i§lokas are found in dififerent 
authors, unless one is prepared to state that one must have 
copied them from another. But for such a supposition there 
exists no proof. It is rather more likely that they were 
common property and then embodied in the respective codes. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the interdict of the 
Manavadharmadastra interfered a great deal with the popu- 
larity of firearms, and that though they continued to be 
used, they were less frequently or perhapsless openly employed. 
The Mahabharata too contains many precepts by which mean, 
deceitful, and cruel behaviour is forbidden in war, but in 
reality those laws were often broken. The behaviour of the 
Kauravas against the Pandavas, whom they tried to bum 

^3' As the Nltiprakftiiikft differs somehow from the Mftnavadharmad&stra 
and from the Sukranlti we jrive here the foUowing verses. 
VII. 47 . Na prasuptam na pranatam na nagnam na nirftyudham 
na yudhyamAnam padyantam na pare^a sam&gatam. 

48. Ayudhavyasanam praptam nftrtam natipank^atam 
na hlnam na parftvrttam na ca valmlkam adritam. 

49. Na mukhe trninam hanyftt na striyo ve^adh&ru^am 
etA4r<^ftn bhatairv&pi gh&tayan kilbi^l bhavet. 

60. Hanyamftnasya yat kificit du^krtam pibrvasafijitam 
tat saftgrhya svasukptam tebhyo dady&t tath&yidha(L. 

With na mukhe tffiinam hanydt (61. 49) compare Mahabhftrata, H&jadharma, 
XOVIII, 48a : TrnapturciamukhadcaiYa tavasmlti ca yo vacet. 
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and to destroy by every imaginable means, the murder of the 
sleeping young PancJ^yas perpetrated by the Brahman 
Advatthama ; these and m€uiy more similar acts prova that 
though the laws of humitnity were acknowledged m absfracio^ 
they were not as in the present day followed in concreio. 

Besides the interference of these moral rules with the 
extension of the use of such weapons,, another and perhaps 
even more potent reason can be produced. Firearms 
were such powerful engines of war, that eveiy one, who 
possessed them, kept their construction and handling as secret 
as possible. This is, in fact,, the- real reason,^ why so few books 
treat on this subject, and why such work» are so jealously 
kept secret that it is most difficult ta get hc^d of tlwm. 

The Mahabharata and Bam&yana are full of the description 
of wonderful divine firearms, the Agneyastra. It may be 
that a solid substratum of fact underlies these descriptions, but 
they are so adorned with wonders that they outrun all 
reality. Perhaps the reason of these exaggerations was to 
conceal the real element of truth underlying them. 

Aurva, the son of the sage tJrva, or, according to the 
Mahabharata, a son ot Oyavana, was scarcely bom when 
he threatened to bum the world by the flame i»N)ceeding from 
him. This flame was then removed into the sea, where it 
is known as the submarine fire (badav&gni).^^^ Aurva 
became later the guardian of the orphaned Sagara, whom he 
instructed in the Yedas and to whom he gave the fire weapon 
(agneyastra), by means of which Sagara regained the 
kingdom which his father Bs^hu had lost. Agniveda, the son 
of Agni, received, aecording to the Mahabh&rata, the Agneyas- 
tra from Bbaradvaja, and Agniveila handed this weapon 
down to the son of Bharadvaja, Drona. This wonderful fire 
weapon playB an important part in the epic and dramatic 
literature, but it should not be overlooked that similar 

"« Sec Harivaihfia, XIV. 

11 
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wonderful weapons were ascribed also to other gods besides, 
e.g.y to Brahma, to Vayu, to Yaruna, &o., &o.^^ 

Considering that Sukra or Udanas is a member of the 
Bh&rgava family, it seems a striking ooinoidenoe that the 
agneyastra is through Aurva also connected with the same 
family. 

It may look strange that while gunpowder and firearms 
appear to have been known in India since immemorial times, 
and though we know that fireworks and firearms were always 
in use — the Portuguese, the first Europeans who came to this 
country, were struck at their landing with the display of 
l)oth^^' — so few actual traces of them should be found in this 
country. But while admitting to a certain extent the truth 
of this observation, we must also consider that only very few 
old buildings have been preserved in India from ancient times, 
that we have nothing which can vie in age with Ghredan anti- 
quities, omitting Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities alto- 
gether. Yet still we can prove the existence of firearms by 
carved images of them being preserved in some ancient stone 
temples^ 

1. In the Madura District lies not far north from Banm&d 
(Bdmamthapura) on the sea the ancient Tirupalldni, It is 

i« See Harivaifafe, XIV, 33. 

Agneyam astram labdlivft ca Bhargavftt Sagaro nrpati 

jig&ya prthivlm hatvft T&lajaiigh&n sahaihayftn. 
Compare Mah&bhftrata, Adiparra, OXXX, 39, 40. 

39. Agnivetem mahftbh&gEun Bharadvftjah prat&pavan 
pratyap&dayat ftgneyam astram astravidam vara^. 

40. Agnestu jfttassa munistato Bharatasattama 
Bharadvftjam tad ftgneyam mah&stram pratyap&dayat. 

See d&kuntala, III, 56, and Uttara Kama Caritra, VI. 

^^ Oastanheda says in his description of Vasco da Gktma's entrance into 
Calicut : '* The procession again set out, preceded by many trumpets and 
sacbuts sounding aU the way ; and one of the Nayres carried a caliver, which 
he fired off at intervsds.'' See Elliot's History of India, VI, 467 ; compare 
Kerr's Collection of Voyages, Vol II, 364. According to Sir A. Fhayre, the 
king of Pegu, when advancing in 1404 up the Ir&vadi against the king 
Meng Ehoung could neither land at nor attack Prome, as it was defended 
with cannon and muskets ; see Journal, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1869, XXXVIII, 
p. 40. 
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celel3rated throughout India, on account of its famous 
temple dedicated to Adijagannatha, for pilgrims visit it from 
Bendres and other places in the north. The erection of this 
shrine goes back to a far distant period. On the outside of 
an ancient stone man4apa are seen the figures of some 
soldiers carrying in their hands small firearms. The[dress of 
these sepoys is also peculiar, as the belts round their waists 
are provided with little bells. The soldiers have slippers on 
their feet and a peculiar cap ^n their heads. 

2. In Kumbhaghom (Combaconum) is a temple devoted to 
Saragapani, t.^., to Yisnu bearing in his hands his bow Sarnga. 
It is oneof the most ancient, largest, andmost celebrated shrines 
in the Tanjore District. The height of the pagoda amounts 
to about 180 feet, and the nimibers of its stories to eleven. 
On the left side of the front gate of the fifth stoiy from the 
top is a king sitting in a chariot drawn by horses surrounded 
by his troops. In front of the king stand two sepoys with 
small firearms in their hands which look like pistols. The 
lower part of the pagoda is of solid stone, the higher ones 
and also the story just described partly of brick and partly of 
stone, «.«., the principal figures are all made of stone, but they 
are every ten years covered with a layer of chalk and bricks. 
The ^arngapani pagoda is said to be about 500 years old. 
Its sanctity aiijl beauty is praised by seven Alvars, so that 
as it has not been rebuilt since that time, it must have been 
in existence when the sages lived. Tirupati is glorified by 
nine and Snrangam by ten Alvars. 

3. In Kdndpuram (Gonj everam) is a f amousmandlapa, which, 
as it rests on a hundred columns, is called Satastambhamandapaj 
or Nutihalmandapa in Tamil. It was erected by Laksmikuma- 
ratatacarya also called £otikanyadanatatacarya, as he was 
very rich and generous, and was said to have given a 
wedding present of 50 rupees to a krore (or ten millions) of 
girls. Being a Tataoarya he belonged to one of the highest 
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74 priestly families of the Vaisnavabrahmans, as the Tata- 
cftryas trace their descent to Nadhamimi. He was the author 
of a work on Vedanta philosophy, and had at his own cost 
erected gopurams at Kaneipuram, Tirupati, Srirangam, and 
Tirumalirartifiolai. His eldest son was Tirumalatatacarya, 
who administered the Anagundi kingdom for a while after 
the death of VSnkatapatiraya. When the Muhammedans 
oooupied Eancipuram Tirumalatatac^Lrya lost all his riches. 

The mandapa is a square ; 12 columns face the eastern and 
western sides, 8 colunms face the northern and southern ; 
})eside8 these 96 columns 4 stand apart. On the 4th column 
of the north side, when coming from the west, is cut in solid 
rtone, as the principal ornament of the column, a combat 
between soldiers. A trooper sits on horseback and a foot 
soldier aims with his firearm at his enemy. The mandapa was 
erected about 1624 (the year being taUahamtdye^akhdhde), 

4. In the precincts of the Tanjore temple are carved in 
stone on stone pillars opposite the ^' Bvarga ekada^-'geAe sepoys 
with small carbines in their hands. 

5. In Perur^ a few miles from Coimbatore, is a celebrated 
diva temple and near it is a fine shrine, known as the 
Sabhamandapa. On the base of its broad stone pillars stands 
a soldier with a gun in his hands. The date of the erection 
cannot be ascertained with exactness, and even popular beHef 
does not ascribe to this mandapa more than a few hundred 
years. As is usual with buildings in the south of the Dekkan 
Tirumala Nayak is occasionally named as its builder. 

All these buildings, which^ as we have seen, contain represen- 
tations of firearms, are^ according to our notions of antiquity, 
not very ancient, as, the Tirupallani temple excepted, none of 
them is over 500 years old, but in judging the age of the 
subjects exhibited in the carvings of Indian temples, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are not 
introduced in the architectural designs of the principal figures 
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in any Indian ebolesiastioal building. No architeot, no one 
who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will dare to 
represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous part of a 
building, as a big stone column is no doubt, a subject which is 
new and with which his countrymen were not familiar in 
times of yore, or which are not mentioned in the Silpa^stra, 
or the works on arts. This is a custom which is well known 
to every learned Brahman, and which is observed even now. 
Occasionally one sees in temples and other buildings odd, 
nay, even very indecent groups ; but these quaint figures, 
which are by the' bye never central ones, fulfil a special 
object, namely, to catch the evil eye, and so to protect the 
structure from any mischievous consequences. Whenever a 
new private house is built, such a figure will be displayed 
somewhere in a conspicuous place, and is generally removed 
after it had been in its place for some time and thus fulfilled 
its object. I have been assured on good authority that the 
Mancipatala, a very ancient work on architecture, contains 
a description of architectural designs relating to firearms, 
but though I have written for this work, I am afraid I 
shall get it too late to verify this statement.^^ 

Under these circumstances I cannot agree with the state- 
ment contained in Ferg^sson's excellent " History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture" (p. 370), that "the date of the 
porch at Peroor is asoertainecl within narrow limits by the 
figure of a sepoy loading a musket being carved on the base 
of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 
18th century." I do not deny that the Sabhamandapa may be 
comparatively new, but the figure of the sepoy with a musket 
in his hand can in no way settle the age of the building. As to 
the remarks concerning the costume of the soldier, there is 

^^ See Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, No. 5,610, lately published by me. 
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nothing to prove that his dress belongs to any certain period, 
and oonsidering that the Hindu, if conservatiye in any thing, 
is especially so in his food and his dress, there is much proba- 
bility that the uniform of the sepoy has also not been altered 
much in subsequent times. Moreover it must not be over- 
looked that the dress, especially the head-dress or turban 
varies according to caste and locality. 

This remark leads me to refute an assertion made with 
some authority by Mr. W. F. Sinclair in the Indian Antt^ 
quary of September 1B78. It is in a critical notice on a few 
dlokas extracted, not quite correctly though, from the Sukraniti 
by Mr. Ram Das Sen.^^^ In verse 136 we read : " The breech 
at the vent carries stone and powder and has a machinery 
which produces fire when striking." Alluding to this 
dloka Mr. Sinclair says : ^' From the evidence above given, it 
seems to me that if they (those verses) are not such inter- 
polations the whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 
17th century, a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint." Does Mr. Sinclair want to insinuate 
by this, that the Hindus did not know flints, nor their peculiar 
properties P It is hardly credible that a nation, which is so 
observant, should have overlooked objects of such common 
occurrence ; or, if it knew them, that it should not have 
applied them to some use. Is it not perhaps judging others 
too much according to our own proficiencies, to intimate that, if 
EuropeanSu did not apply flints or flintlocks to gims before 
the 17th century, no body else could have done so P There is 
scarcely anything so common, so well known in this country, 
as th^ qualities of the flint ; in fact the Hindus are adepts in 
any thing connected with the art of making fire. 

In the sixth book of the Nitiprakasika are enumerated all 
the articles which a king should take with him when setting 
out for a military expedition. After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms jnention is also made in the 51st 6loka 

^^ Iniian Antiquary y 10|8,p. 136. 
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of the following things : *' and also the cotton of the silk- 
cotton tree and iron joined with flint."^** This suggests at 
once the ordinary Indian tinderhoz commonly called lUlma- 
svami, from the figure of the idol on its top. 

The word for "/in^" is in Tamil iakkimukki or iakifnukij 
and in Telugu caUmukL If these terms are not onomato- 
poetic, imitating the sound when the flint, is struck, they 
may be regarded as derivations {iadhhavaim) from the 
Sanskrit Hkhdmukha^ flame-mouth. 

I trust thus to have proved that gunpowder and flrearms 
were known in India in the most ancient times, that the state- 
ment in the Sukraniti about powder is supported by the Niti- 
prakaiika of Yaidampayana, and that the quotation from the 
lUjalaksnunarayanahrdaya, a part of the ancient Atharva- 
narahasya, is an additional proof of it. I contend further 
that the knowledge of making gunpowder was never for- 
gotten in India ; but, that it was not earlier known in Europe 
is partly due to the isolated position of India, and partly 
also to the want of saltpetre in Europe, which prevented 
European nations from discovering the oxydizing properties 
of saltpetre. Moreover it must not be forgotten, that the 
preparation of gunpowder, even after it had become 
known, was kept everywhere a deep secret. The ancient 
Hindus enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as skilful arti- 
ficers in iron and steel, the manipulation of which metals 
requires a considerable amount of ability, and these circum- 
stances go surely far enough to justify the conclusion that 
the ancient Hindus were as well able to prepare firearms 
as the modem Hindus ar© now-a-days.^^* I further believe 
to have proved through quotations from the Nitiprakaiika, 
the Naisadha, and even by incidental evidence from Manu 
that firearms were well known in ancient times, though the 

^^ 8e0 Nltiprakftdikft, VI, 51 ; iS&lmalltQlikftm caiya vftpyadmaaaTadmasaih- 
yutAm.— The Rumpa hillmexi, 0,g,y dig and smelt the iron-ore and cast it into 
musket-barrels. 
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interdict placed on them by Manu may have interfered 
somehow with their being generally used. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten, that, though firearms existed^ 
their construction was still in its infancy and that their 
application was very limited and did not diminish much 
the use of other arms. It ought also not to be overlooked 
that, as now, so also in ancient times, every thing connected 
with firearms and their improvement was surrounded with 
great mystery and the few books written on this subject were 
guarded like treasures and not communicated to the common 
crowd. The danger in handling firearms may also have 
deterred people from availing themselves of them so much 
as they otherwise would have done. Nevertheless the exist- 
ence of guns and cannons in India in the earliest times 
seems to me to be satisfactorily proved from evidence supplied 
by some of the oldest Indian writings. 

CHAPTER V. 

ON THE AEMT ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS: 



THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE 

SUKRANlTI. 

1. Sena dastrastrasamjuktamanusyadiganatmikd;. 

2. Svagamanyagama ceti dvidha, saiva prthak tridha, 
daivyasun manavi oa, purvapurvabaladbika ; 



1 . An army is a numerous body consisting especially of men Army, 

provided with weapons and missiles. 

2. It is of two kinds either self -moving or not self -moving ; 

it is besides in a threefold manner an army either of 
gods, of demons or of human beings, each preceding 
being stronger than the succeeding. 
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3. Svagama ya svayamgantri, yanaga'nyagama smrta ; 
pad3;tam svagamamy canyadratha&vagajagam tridha. 5 

4. Sainyat vina naiva rajyam, na dhanam, na parakramah. 

5. Balino yai§agah sarve durbalasya ca datravah 
bhavantyalpajaiiasyapi, nrpasya tu na kim punah. 

6. Sanram hi balam, Sauryabalam, saiuyabalam tatha 
catiirtham astrikabalam^ paacamam dhlbalam smrtam^ i^ 
sastam ayurbalam, tvetairupeto Yisnureva sah. 

7. Na balena vinatyalpam ripum jetum ksamah sada 
deyasuranarastyanyopayainiityam bhavanti hi. 

8. Balam eva ripomityam parajayakaram param 

tasmat balam abhedyam tu dharayetyatnato nrpah. 25 

9. Senabalam tu dvividham, SYiyam maitram ca tad dvidha, 
maulasadyaskabhedabhyam, sarasaram punardvidha. 



3. It is called self-moying, if it moves itself ^ not self-moving 

if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is seK-moving ; the 
not self-moving army moves in three ways, on 
carriages, horses and elephants. 

4. If there is no army, there is no goverament, no wealth, 

no power. 

5. All become the subjects even of a man of humble birth if 

he is strong, aU his enemies if he is weak ; is this not 
more so in the case of a king ? 

6. There surely exists physical strength, bravery, likewise 

military strength, the fourth is the strength of weapons, 
the fifth is called intellectual power, the sixth is vital 
power; who is endowed with these is indeed another 
Visnu. 

7. By force alone are gods, demons and men ever able to 

conquer even a very weak enemy. 

8. An army is truly always the best means for the defeat of 

an enemy, a king should therefore zealously maintain 
an inconquerable army. 

9. An armed force is of two kinds, it is either one's own, or 

it belongs to an ally; each with its own classes of 

12 
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10. Asiksitam diksitam ca, gulmibhutam agulmakam, 
dattastradi syadastrd.stram, svavahi dattavahanam. 

11. Saujanyatsadhakammaitnm^^sviyambhrtyaprapalitamy 20 
maulam bahvabdanubandhi, sadyaskam yattadanyatha. 

12. Suyuddhakamukam saram, ashram vipaiitakam, 
[^iksitam vytihakui^alam, viparitam asiksitam, 

13. Gulnubhutam sadhikari, svasvamikam agulmakam, 
dattastradi svamina yat, svadastrastram ato'nyatha. ^ 

14. Krtagulmam svayamgulmam, tadvaooa dattavahanam 
aranyakam Kiratadi yat svadhinam svatejasa. 

15. Utsrstam ripuna vapi bhrtyavarge nivefiitam 
bhedadhinam krtam datroh sainyaiu datrubalam smrtam, 
ubhayam durbalam proktam, kevalam sadhakam na tat. 30 



reserve and line, and these again are in a twofold 
manner divided into efficient and inefficient men. 

10. It is either trained or not trained, formed or not formed 

into corps, provided or providing itself with arms, 
provided or providing itself with vehicles. 

11. An allied army is useful when kindly treated, one's own 

is maintained by pay; the reserve is of many years' 
standing, the line differs in this respect. 

12. The efficient is eager for a good fight, the inefficient is the 

reverse ; the trained is clever in tactics, the imtrained 
is the reverse. 

13. The army formed in corps has a commander, that which 

is its own master is not well arranged in corps ; the one 
has received arms from the king, the other which carries 
its own arms differs in this respect. 

14. The forester corps, i.e.y the KirStas and similar tribes, which 

is subdued by the power of the king, is formed into 
corps or has formed itself into corps, after having been 
supplied with vehicles. 

15. The army of the enemy which was given up by the foe, 

or which having entered his service is won over by 
dissension, is still regarded as hostile ; both are 
regarded as weak, and especially as not trustworthy. 
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16. Samaimiyuddhakudalairvyayamaimatibhistatha 
vardhayet bahuyiiddartham bhojyait darirakam balam. 

17. Mrgayabhistu vyaghranam dastrastrabhyasatah sada 
vardhayet durasamyogat samyak dauryabalam nrpah. 

^ 18. Senabalam subhrtya tu tapobhyd^saistathastrikam 35 

I vardhayet dastracaturasaihyogat dhibalam sada. 

19. SatkriyabLi6oirasthftyi nityam rajyam bhavet yatha, 
svagotre tu tatha kuryat tat ayurbalam ucyate ; 
yavat gotre rajyam asti tavat eva sa jivati. 

20. Oaturgunam hi padatam advato dharayet sada, 40 
pancamamdanstu vrsabhan a9taii]j§aiidca kramelakan ; 

21. CaturthaiMan gajan ustrat, gajardhaiifioa rathanstatha 
rathat tu dvigunam raja brhannalikam eva ca. 

16. One should increase the physical strength for pugilistic 
combats by diet and by athletic exercises and wrestling 
with equals and with those who are experts in close 
fighting. 

17. A king should always well encourage bravery by tiger-hunts, 
by practice with weapons and arms and through 
association with brave men. 

18. He should keep up his military strength by good pay, but 
the strength of his weapons by penance and practice ; 
and his intellectual power by having always intercourse 
with wise persons. 

19. That his kingdom may always be long lasting in his family, 
he should effect by good deeds, this is called vital 
power ; as long as the kingdom remains in his family, 
he lives indeed. 

20. A king should always maintain four times as many foot- Proportion 
soldiers as horses, for every five horses one bull, for arms to 
every eight horses one camel ; each other. 

21. for every four camels one elephant, for every two elephants 
one chariot, for every chariot two big guns."' 

^^ See pp. 4-6. The proportion of the different parts to each other is 
represented by 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 horses, and 
1,280 men. 
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22. Padatibalmlam sainyam madhyaSvam tu gajalpakam 

ttatha vrsostrasamanyam rakset nagadhikam na hi. 45 

23. Savayassaravesauoa fiastrastram tu prthak 6atain 
laghunalikayuktanam padatinam fiatatrayam ; 

24. Asityaifivan ratham eaikam brhannaladvayam tatha, 
ustran da^a gajau dvau tu sakatau sodafiarsablian ; 

25. Tatha lekhakasatkam hi mantritritayam eva ca, 50 
dharayet nrpatih saiiiyai: vateare laksakarsabhak.^*® 



22. He should keep an army with many foot-soldiers, with a 
moderate number of horses, but with few elephants ; 
Mkewise with a small number of bulls and camels, 
l)ut not with many elephants. 

23. A prince, who gets a lac of karsas a year, should maintain 

weTi with weapons and missfles respectively on0 hundred 
men, 300 foot-soldiers with small firearms, who are (all) 
equal in age, strenglii and dress ; 

24. eighty horses and one chariot ; likewise two big guns ; ten 

camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bulls ; 

25. likewise also six clerks and certainly three ministers. 

»*• See LUftvatl, 6L 2-4* 

2. Varfttakanftm daiSakadvayam yat 8& k&kini tftSca pa^aficatasrah 

te 9o4afia dramma ih&vagamyo dramxnaistathft ^o^aiabhi^ca nifikah. 

3. TulyA yavftbhy&m kathitfttra gunj& vaUaifitrigafijo dhn.r«.ri<^m ca 

te'fitau 
gady&nakastaddvayam indratolyairYallaistatliaiko dhatakah pra- 
diftah. 

4. Das&rdhagu&jam pravadanti m&sam m&^vayais^o^adabhifica kar^ah 

kar^aidcaturbhifica palam tulft tacchatam suyan^Lasya suvan^asafl- 
jfiam. 
That is 20 Vara fakas are 1 Kakii?!, 4 Kakipis 1 Pana, 16 Pa^s L Dramma, 
16 Drammae 1 Nifika. 2 Yoijas are 1 GuiLja, 3 Gunjas 1 Valla, 
8 Vallae 1 Dhara^a, 2 JDharams 1 Gadyftigiaka and 14 Vallas 
1 Dhataka. Further 10} Ouujas are 1 Md^aj 16 Ma^as 1 Karfa, 
4 Karsas 1 Fala^ 100 Falas 1 Tula and a Tulft is equal to a Suvarna, 



J 
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26. SambMradanabhogartham dhanam sardhasahasrakam, 
lekhakarthe datam m^si mantryarthe tu datatrayam ; 

27. Tridatam d&raputraithe vidvadarthe datadvayam 
8adya(§yapadagartkam hi raja oatussahasrakam ; 55 

28. Gajostravr^analartham vyayikuryat catufisatam 

i^esam ko6e dhanam sthapyam rajna 'sarddhasahasrakam. 

29. Prativarsam Bvavedarthain sainikebhyo dhanam haret. 



26. The king should spend on provisions, largesse and pleasure Expend. 

fifteen hundred karsas, on clerks one hundred a month, ^^^"^» 
but on ministers three himdred ; 

27. on his wife and son three himdred, on learned men two 

himdred, on elephant-drivers, horses (cavalry) and 
foot-soldiers four thousand ; 

28. on the straw for edephants, camels and bulls four hundred. 

The remaining money fifteen hundred karsas should 
be deposited by the king in the treasury.^^^ 

29. The king should deduct every year a sum of money from 

the soldiers for their dress. 

1^^ The 100,000 Ear$as will be expended as follows : — 

Per Mensem. 

Provisions, largesse and pleasure .. •• .. 1,500 Karsas. 

Qerks (one clerk at 16f K.) 100 „ 

Ministers (one minister at 100 K.) 300 

Wife and family .. .. 300 

Learned men 200 

Elephant drivers, cavalry and infantry . . . . 4,000 

Btraw .. •. •• .. •• .. 400 ,f 

Beserve funds • •• .. 1,500 „ 

Total . . 8,300 „ 
or 99,600 Ear^as, t.^., abont a lac of Ear^ a year. 

The title of a sovereign depends on the yearly income his country yields to 
him. A Sdmanta is called a prince who receives up to 3 lacs, a Mdn4alika 
gets up to 10 lacs, a Raja up to 20 lacs, a Maharaja up to 50 lacs, a Svardf 
up to a krore or ten millions, a Saihrdt up to 10 krores, and a Virdf up to 26 
krores. To a Sdrvabhauma is subjected the whole earth with its seven 
islands. 
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30. Lohasaramayah oakrasugamo, mancakasanah, 
svandolayitarudhastu, madhyamasanasarathih, 60 

31. Sastrastrasandharyudara, istacohayo, manoramah, 
evaihvidho rathe rajna raksyo nityam sadasvtJ^ali. 

32. Nilatalumilajihyo vakradanto hyadantakah 
dirghadvesi kruramadah tatha prsthavidhimakah. 

33. Dadastonanakho mando bhtivi^odhanapuochakali 65 
evamvidho' nistagajo, viparitah 6ubhavahah. 

84. Bliadro, mandro, mrgo, mifiro gajo jatya oatiirvidliah. 



30. An iron-made carriage, well going on wheels, provided with a Carriage. 

couch as a seat ; on which is fixed a swing, with a 
charioteer on the middle seat ; 

31. with an interior carrying weapons and missiles, giving agree- 

able shade, and (altogether) beautiful — sufih a carriage 
provided with good horses, should always be kept by 
the king. 

32. An elephant with a dark blue palate, a dark blue tongue, Elephant. 

a crooked tooth, toothless, which bears malice a long 

time, has fierce rut, waddles likewise with his hinder 

part; 
83. with ten or seven daws, is slow, which rubs the ground with 

his tail — such an elephant is undesirable, the opposite 

confers benefits. 
34. The elephant is of four kinds according to its race ; either 

a Bhadra (propitious), Mandra (pleasing), Mrga (deer), or 

a Mi6ra (mixed). 



See Sukranlti, 1, 184-187. 

184. S&mantah sa nrp^ prokto yftvat lakfatraj&vadlii 
tadtkrdhvam dadalakf&nto nrpo mft94ali^ah smrtah. 

185. Tadtardhvam tu bhavet rftj&y&vat viihdatilakfakah. 
paiic&tot lak^aparyanto mah&rftja^ prakirtitah 

186. Tatastu kotiparyantah svarftt, saihr&t tatah param 
da&iko^iinito y&vat, vir&t tu tadanantaram 

187. Fanca&it kotiparyantah, s&rvabhaumastatah param 
saptadvipft ca prthivl yasya vafya bhavet sadi. 
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35. Madhvabhadantab sabalah samango vartalakrtib 
sumukbo' vayavaj^restbo jfieyo bhadra gajati sada. 

36. Stholakuksi siiiihadrk ca brbattvaggalaSundakab 70 
madyamavayavo dbirgbakayo mandragajassmrtah. 

37. Tanukantbadantakarnadundab stbulaksa eva hi 
subrasvadharamedbrastu vamano mrgasaajaakab. 

38. Esam laksmairvimilito gajo mifira iti smrtah ; 

bhinnam bbinnam pramanam tu trayanam api kirtitam. 75 

39. Qtijamane byangulam syat astabbistu yavodaraib 
catiirviihdatyaagulaistaib karab prokto manlsibbib; 

40. Saptabastonnatirbbadre byaatabastapradirgbata 
parinabo daiakara^i udarasya bbavet sada. 



35. The elephant which has honey-coloured teeth, is strong, well 

proportioned, has a globular shape, good head and 
excellent limbs, is always known as a Bhadra. 

36. The elephant which has a huge belly, and a lion's eye, a 

thick skin, throat and trunk, middle-sized limbs, a long 
body, is styled Mandra. 

37. The elephant which has a small neck, teeth, ears and 

trunk, a peculiarly big eye, but a very small underlip 
and membrum, and is dwarfish, is called Mrga. 

38. The elephant which is mixed with the marks of these three, 

is called Midra. It is also mentioned, that these three 
elephants differ respectively in size. 

39. An angula (the breadth of a thumb), when applied for the 

measurement of an elephant, should consist exactly of 
eight corns, 24 such angulas are declared by wise men 
to be an elephantine hand. 

40. The height of a Bhadra is 7 cubits, its length 8 cubits, the 

circumference of its belly shoxdd always be 10 cubits. 
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41. Pramanam mandramrgayorhetstahinam kramat atah 80 
kathitam dairghyasamyam tu munibhirbhadraman- 

drayoh. 

42. Brhadbhrugandaphalastu dhrtai^irsagatib sada 
jcaiah dresthastu sarvesam dubhalaksanasamyutah. 

43. Pancayavangulenaiva vajimanam prthak smrtam, 
catvarirodangulaiiiukho vaji yadcottamottamah. $5 

44. SattriiMadangulamukho hyuttamah parikirtitah 
dvatriinsadaagulamuklio madhyamah sa udahrtah. 

45. Astavimi^atyangulo yo mukhe nicah prakirtitah ; 
vajinam mukhamanena sarvavayavakalpaiia. 

46. Auccam tu mukhamanena trigunam parikirtitam. 90 



41. The size of a Mandra and Mrga is respectively one cubit 

less ; though the length of a Mandra and Mrga is by 
sages declared to be the same. 

42. The best of all elephants is surely that, which has large 

brows, cheek and forehead, bears always its head firmly, 
and is endowed with auspicious marks. 

43. By an angula of only five barley grains is the equine Horse. 

measure separately recorded. A horse whose head is 
40 angulas (long) is regarded as the very best. 

44. A horse whose head is 36 angulas long is surely considered 

a very fair one ; a horse whose head is 32 angulas 
long is declared to be a middling one. 

45. A horse whose head is 28 angulas long is regarded as an 

inferior one. The proportion of all the limbs of a horse 
is measured by the length of the head. 

46. The height is declared to be three times the length of the 

head. 



■> 
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47. Siromanim samarabhya puoohamulantam eva hi 
tritiyamsadhikam dairghyam mukhamanat oaturgimam 
parinahastudarasya trigunastryanguladhikah. 

48. Sma6nihinamukhah kantapragalbhottiinganasikah 
dirghoddhatagriyamukho hrasvakuksikhuradrutili ; ^^ 

49. Turapraoandave^ca haiiisame8:hasamasyanah 
natilLo xULtimSurdevasatvo maaoramah ; 
sukantigandhavarnadoa sadgunabhramaranvitah. 

50. Bhramarastu dvidbavarto vamadak^inabhedatah 
ptirno'pnrnali punardvedha dirgho hrasvastathaiya ca. lOO 

51. Stripundeke vamadaksau yathoktaphaladau kramat 
na tatha viparitau tu Bubhadubhaphalapradau. 



47. The length beginning with the poll up to the very root of 

the tail is 1^ of the height, or four times the length 
of the heady the circumference of the belly is three 
times the length of the head and three angulas besides. 

48. A horse which has a face without whiskers, is beautiful, 

courageous, has a high nose, a long and raised crest 
and head, a short belly, hoof and ear ; 

49. is impetuous and fast, neighs like a cloud or a goose {harhsa)^ 

is neither too fierce nor too mild, is a pleasing Devasatva 
(godlike) ; it is of excellent beauty, flavour, and colour, 
and endowed with feathers of good qualities. 

60. A feather is turned in two ways, either to the right or left, Feathers 
is full or not full, and is further in a two-fold manner horse, 
either long or short. 

51. Theleft-and right-side feathers of mares and stallions are 
respectively, as said, auspicious, but not thus, if they 
are on opposite sides ; for they have then neither good 
nor bad consequences. 

13 
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52. NicordhvatiryaftTTinkhatah phalabhedo bhavet tayoh 
dankbaoakragadapadmavediBvastikasannibhah ; 

53. Frasadatoranadhanussupurnakaladakrtib 1^05 
8vastikasranmTTiakbadga6riYat6abhah dubho bhramah. 

54. Nasikagre lalate oa sankhe kanthecamastake 
avarto jayate yesam te dhanyasturagottamiti. 

55. Hrdi skandhe gale caiva katidede tathaiva oa 

nabhau kuksau oa pardvagre madhyamah samprakirtitah. ^ ^^ 

56. Lalate yasya oavartadvitayasya samudbhavah 
maatake oa trtiyasya ptonaharso'yam uttamah. 

57. Prstkayamse yadavarto yasyaikah samprajayate 
sakarotyadvasanghatan svaininah smyasaajnakah. 

58. Trayo yasya lalatastha avartastiryaguttarah 115 
trikutah sa parijneyo vaji vrddhikarah sada. 



52. There will be a difference in efficiency according as its 

mouth is low, high or oblique. If the feather is like a 
shell, wheel, club, lotus, altar, portico ; 

53. like an upper story, arch, bow, well-filled pitcher, like a 

triangle, chaplet, fish, sword, a mole on the breast, it 
is a lucky feather. 

54. The horses on whose tip of the nose, forehead, temple, 

throat or skull exists a feather, are the best. 

55. Those horses are regarded as middling, which have it on 

the heaH, shoulder, neck, likewise on the hips, on the 
navel, belly and foreribs. 

56. That horse is the best PvrnaharBti (fulljoy) on whose temple 

rises a double feather, and on whose skull rises a third. 

57. That horse on whose backbone rises one feather, is called 

Surya (sun) and procures to his master masses of 
horses. 

58. That horse on whose forehead stand three oblique feathers, 

is called Trikufa (threepeaked) and it gives always pros- 
perity to its master. 
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59. Evam eva praks^rena trayo gnvam sama6ritdli 
samavartah sa vd.ji6o j&yate nrpamandire. 

60. Kapolasthau yadavartau drdyete yasya vajinah 
yadovrddhikarau proktau r&jyavrddhikarau matau. ^^ 

61. Eko yfttha kapolastho yasyavartah pradrdyate 
sarvanamS. sa vikhyatah sa ioohet svammaSaiiam. 

62. Qan4^aiii8tho yadavarto vajino daksinili^ritah 

sa karoti mahasaukhyam sYdminam diyasanjnikah. 

63. Sahridvamai^ritah krurah prakaroti dhanaksayam ^^^ 
indr3>ksau tavubhau 6astau nrpaxajyavivrddhidau. 

64. Earnamtde yadavartau stanamadhye tatM parau 
'vijayakhyau ubhau tau tu yuddhakale yadahpradau. 

65. Skandhapardve yadavartau sa bhavet padmalaksanah 
karoti vividhan padman syaminah santatam sukbam. ^^ 



59. That is the best horse in the King's palace, on whose neck 

are also placed three feathers in such a manner. 

60. The two feathers which on a horse's cheeks are seen stand- 

ing, are called augmentors of fame and are esteemed 
as augmentors of kingship. 

61. A horse, on whose left cheek is observed a feather standing, 

is called Sarvanamdf and it may wish for the destruc* 
tion of its master. 

62. The horse on whose right cheek stands a feather renders 

his mAter very happy, it is called iSiva (prosperous). 

63. That bad (feather) on the left side of the heart produces 

lossofwealth, the two excellent /n<^7i^^«a (Indra's eyes) 
increase the kingdom of the king. 

64. A horse which has two feathers on the root of the ear, or 

which has also two on the middle of the breast ; these 
both are called Vijaya (victory) and give glory in time 
of war. 

65. A horse, which has two feathers on the shoulderblade, 

sboidd be called Padma (wealth), it gives many virtues 
and continual happiness to its master. 
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66. Nasamadhye yadavarta eko va yadi va trayam 
cakravarti sa vijneyo vaji bhupalasanjnikah. 

67. Kanthe yasya mahavarta ekah dresthah prajayate 
ointamanili sa vijneyah cintitarthasukhapradah. 

68. Suklakhyau phalakanthasthau avartau vrddikirtidau. 135 

69. Tasyavartau vakragatau kuksyante vajino yadi, 

sa ntinam mrtyum apnoti kuryat va svaminadanam. 

70. Janusamstha yadavartah pravasakledakarakah, 
vajimedhre yadavarto vijayasii\ina6anah. 

71. Trikasamstho yadavartah trivargasya pranadanah 140 
pucohamlile yadavarto dhumaketuranarthakrt, 
guhyapucchatrikavarti sa krtantabhayapradah. 



66. According as there is one feather or there are three feathers 

on the midst of the nose, the horse is called Cakravarti 
or BhUpdla. 

67. The horse on whose throat is one very good large feather, 

is called Cintdmanij bestowing every imaginary happi- 
ness and wealth. 

68. Two feathers, which stand on the forehead and throat (and 

are) called Sukla (bright), give fame and prosperity. 

69. If at the extremity of the belly of a horse are two curved 

feathers, that will surely incur death or cause the 
destruction of its master. * 

70. If there are feathers on the knees, they cause troubles and 

sojoumings ; if a feather is on the penis of a horse, it 
ruins victory and prosperity. 

71. If a feather stands on the lower spine it is the destroyer of 

three things, ^^ if the feather Dhumaketu (comet) is on the 
root of the tail, it produces trouble; a horse which 
has a feather on the anus, tail and lower spine causes 
fear of death. 



1^3 Dhaxma, artha, k&ma. 
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72. Madhyadanda pS.rdvagam3i saiva datapadi kaoe 
atidustangusthamitd. dirghadusta yatha yatha. 

73. Airupatalianugan4ahTdgalaprothayastii?u ^^ 
katL^ankhajanumuskakakiLiinabliigude^u oa ; 
daksakuksau daksapade tvadubho bhramarah sada. 

74. Q-alamadliye pr^thamadhye uttarosthe' dhare tatha, 
karnanetrantare vamakukpau caiva tu pardvayo^ 

tousu ca fiubhavarto vajinam agrapadayoh. ^^ 

75. Avartau santarau phale suryaoandrau i§ubhapradau 
militau tan madhyaphalau hyatilagnau tu du^phalau. 

76. Avartatritayam phale fiubham oordlivani tu santaram 
asubham catisaiiilagnam ayartadvitayam tatha. 



72. If the feather is in the midst formed like a stick, is turned 

towards the sides, is on the head, it is a Satapadt ; it is 
very bad if it is a thumb broad, in proportion as it is 
long it is good. 

73. If a feather is on the place where the tears fall, on the cheek, 

jaw, heart, neck and abdomen, on the buttock, temple, 
knee, penis, hump, navel and anus, if on the right 
belly, on the right foot, that is always an unlucky 
feather. 

74. A good horse-feather is on the middle of the neck^ on the 

middle of the back, on the upperlip, likewise on the 
underlip, between eye and ear, on the left belly, on the 
two sides, on the loins and on the frontlegs. 

75. Two feathers apart on the forehead, Suryaeandrau (sun and 

moon) give luck, if not apart they are pretty good, but 
surely unlucky, if much mixed. 

76. Three perpendicular and apart standing feathers on the 

forehead are lucky, but two (similar) much mixed 
feathers are imlucky. 
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77. Trikonatritayam phsle avartanam tu duhkhadam ^^^ 
galamadhye idabhah tvekah saryasubhaniyaranah. 

78. Adhomiikliali dubhah pade phale oordhvamiiklio bhra- 

mah 
naoaivatyaiSubha prstbamuklii datapadi mata. 

79. M^dhrasya padcat bhraman stani vaji sa oai§ubhah, 
bhiamah kamasamipe tu drngi caikah sa ninditab. 160 

80. Qrivordbvaparfive bbraman hyekarafimib sa caikatah 
padordhvamukbabhramari kilotpati sa ninditah. 

81. Subbadubbau bhramau yasmin sa vaji madhyamab 

smrtab 
mukbe patsu sitab paacakalyanodvab sada matalt^. 



77. Tbree triangular feathers on the forehead are unlucky; 

but one lucky feather on the middle of the neck, sus- 
pends aU bad ones. 

78. A feather on the foot with its face downwards, and one on 

the forehead with its face upwards, is lucky, but the 
aatapadi is not regarded as very lucky, if it is turned 
towards the back. 

79. If the feather is a Stant (having a nipple) behind the 

penis, the horse is also unlucky, but if the feather is 
a Srngt (homed) near the ear, it is blamed. 

80. The feather Ekaraimi (haying one string) on one side on the 

upper part of the neck, (and) the feather KtlotpdU 
{deBtroying bolts) on the foot with its face upwards is 
despised. 

81. The horse in which are lucky and unlucky feathers is 

a Madhyama (middling), that which is white on the head 
and feet is always esteemed as a PancaJcalydna (excellent 
for five things). 
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82. Sa eya hrdaye akandhe puoohe dveto'stamangalaty ^^^ 
kame dyOmah dyamakamah sarvatali tvekavarnabhak. 

83. Tatrapi sarvatah dveto medhyah ptijyah sadaiva hi, 
yaidtiryasannibhe netre yasya sto jayamangalali. 

84. Midravamali tvekavarnah ptLJyah syat sundaro yadi. 

85. £[ripnapado hayo nindyah tatha dvetaikapadapi 170 
r^kso dhusaravamadca gardhabhabho'pi ninditah. 

86. Krsnataluh krsnajihvah krsno§thadca vininditah 
sarvatah krsnayamo yali puoohe i§yeta^ sa ninditah. 

87. Sudvetaphalatilako yiddho yarnantarena oa 

sa yaji dalabhanji tu yasya so'pyatininditah. ^^^ 



82. The horse which is white on the heart, shoulder and tail is 

an Astamangala (excellent for eight things), that, which 
has a black ear and only one other color (besides) is a 
Sydmakarna (black ear). 

83. That which except there (the black ear) is totally white, is 

always to be worshipped as a Medhya (sacrificial), that 
whose eyes are like a turquoise is a Jayfvmangala (excel- 
lent for victory). 

84. Whether a horse has different colours or has one colour 

it should always be esteemed, if it is beautifuL 

85. A horse with a black foot is despisable, likewise if it has 

only one white foot, one which is rough and is grey- 
coloured is always blamed as looking like a donkey. 

86. A horse with a black palate, black tongue and Uack lip is 

despised; a horse which is everywhere black but is 
white at the tail is blamed. 

87. That horse which has on its forehead a very white mark, 

which is perforated by another colour is a Balahhanfi 
(Piece breaking) and itis owner is also much blamed. 
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88. Samhanyat vamajan dosan snigdhavamo bhavet yadi ; 
baladhika6ca siigatirmahdJi sarvangasundarah, 
natikrurah sada piijyo bhramadyairapi dusitah. 

89. Parinaho yrsamukhat udare tu caturgunah 

sa kakut trigunoccam tu sardhatrigunadirghata. ^^ 

90. Saptatalo vrsah ptijyo giinairetairyuto yadi 

na sthayi na ca vai mandah suvodha hyangasimdarah, 
natikrurah suprsthah ca vrsabhah drestha ucyate. 

91. Triihdadyojanaganta va pratyaham bharavahakah 
dadataladca^^^ sudrdhah sumukbostrah prai^asyate. ^^^ 

93. Satam ayurmanusyanam gajanam paramam smrtam 
manusyagajayorbalyam yavat viindativatsaram. 



88. If however the colour is agreeable it suspends all faults 

arising from colour ; and a horse which is very strong, 
goes well, is large, beautiful in all its limbs, not very 
fierce is always to be honoured, even if spoiled by 
feathers. 

89. The circumference of the belly is four times the size of a Bull. 

bull's head, three times its size is the height and three 
and a half times its length. 

90. A bull which is seven spans high, if provided with good 

qualities, is to be respected. A bull which does neither 
stop, nor is slow, carries well, is moreover beautiful in 
limbs, is not very fierce, has a good back ; is called the 
best bull. 

91. A camel, which goes daily thirty yojanas while carrying Camel. 

loads, is ten spans high, very strong and has a fine 
head, is praised 

92. A hundred years is recorded as the longest life of men and Age of 

« • men and 

elephants, the youth of men and elephants is reckoned elephants. 

up to twenty years, 
us « navat&ladca" is a different reading in one MS. 
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93. Nrnam hi madhyamam yavat sastivarsam vayassmr- 

tarn 
afiitivatsaram yavat gajasya madhyamam vayah. 

94. Catustririijsat tu varsanam afivasyayuh param smrtam 190 
pancavuMati varsam hi param ayunrrsostrayoh. 

95. Balyam a^vavrsostranam pancasamvatsaram matam 
madhyamam yavat sodasabdam vardhakyam tu tatah 

param. 

96. Dantanam udgamairvarnairaynrjneyam vrsasvayoh 
advasya Bat sita dantah prathamabde bhavanti hi. 

97. Ejr^nalohitavarnastu dvitiye'bde hyadhogatah, 
trtiye'bde tu sandamdau madhy amau patitodgatau. 

98. TatparSvavartinau tau tu caturthe punarudgatau, 
antyau dvau pancamabde tu sandamsau punarudgatau. 



195 



93. The middle age of men is estimated to last up to sixty years, 

the middle age of an elephant np to eighty years. 

94. On the other hand thirty-four years are considered as the Age of 

utmost age of horses, while twenty -five years are surely ^°^s®^- 
the highest age of bulls and camels. 

95. The youth of horses, bulls and camels extends up to five Age of 

years, the middle age up to sixteen years, but after- camels, 
wards is old age. 

96. By the growth and colour of the teeth the age of bulls and Teeth of 

horses can be known. Six white teeth are surely in the ^°^®®*' 
first year of a horse, 

97. but in the second year the lower teeth become dark red 

coloured, in the third year the middle biters fall out 
and come again ; 

98. in the fourth year those two on their sides fall out and 

come again, in the fifth year the two biters at the end 
fall out and come again ; 

14 



100 
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99. Madbyapardvantagau dvau dvau kramat krsnau sacjl- 
abdatah ; 
navamabdat kramat pitau tau sitau dvadadabdatah. 

100. DaSapanoabdatah tau tu kaoabhau kramatah smrtau 
astadadabdatah tau hi madhvabhaubhayatah kramat, 

101. Sankhabhau caikayimdabdat caturviihfiabdatah sada 
chidram sancalanam pato dantanam ca trike trike. 

102. Prothe suvalayastisrah ptimayuryasya vajinah, 
yatha yatha tu hinasta hinam ayustatha tatha. 

103. Janutpato tvosthavadyo dhutaprstho jalasanah 
gatimadhyasanahprsthapati padcadgamordhvapat. 

104. Sarpajihvo ruksakantirbhirura^vo'tininditali, 
sacchidraphalatirako nindya adrayakrt tatha. 



200 



205 



210 



99. from the fiixth year the two middle, side and end teeth 
become gradually black, each pair becomes in its turn 
yellow from the ninth year ; and white from the 
twelfth year. 

100. From the fifteenth year each pair is said to become in 

its turn glass-coloured, from the eighteenth each pair 
becomes by degrees honey-coloured ; 

101 . from the twenty-first year each pair becomes shell-coloured, 

from the twenty-fourth each pair becomes in each third 
year hollow (24th-26th year), shaky (27th-29th), and 
faUs out (30th-32nd). 

102. The horse which has three deep wrinkles in the nostrils has 

a long life ; in proportion as the wrinkles are deficient 
the life is also limited. 

103. A horse which jumps up on its knees, makes a noise with its 

lips ; sits down in water, stands still in the midst of the 
road, falls on its back, jumps upwards while going 
backwards, 

104. which has a tongue like a serpent, is of disagreeable colour, 

and timid is much despised ; despised is also a horse 
whose mark on the forehead has flaws and which stands 
often still. 
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105. Yrsasyastau sita dantah oaturthe'bde'khilah smrtdii, 
dvavantyau patitotpaimau paaoame'bde hi tasya vai. 

106. Sasthe tupantyau bhavatah saptame tatsamipagau^ 

astame patitotpannau madhyamau dai^anau khalu. ^^^ 

107. Krsnapitasitaraktasankhaooli&yau dvike dvike 
kramat hi dve ca bhavatah oalanam pataxxam tatah. 

108. XJstrasyoktaprakarena vayoJDanam tu va bhavet. 

109. Prerakakarsakamukho'nktuio s^aiayinigrahe 
hastipakairgajaBtena viueyasJ^yfhi, ^ 

110. Khalinasyordhyakhandau dvau pardvagau dvadad&ngu-^ 

lau 
tatpan^vantargatabhyam tu sudrdhd.bhyd.m tathaiva oa. 



105. Eight complete white teeth are mentioned as existing in Teeth of i 

the fourth year of the buU^ in its fifth year two molars 
f aU out and rise again ; 

106. in the sixth year the two next to the molars, in the seventh 

the two next ones, in the eighth year the two middle 
biters fall and come again. 

107. Every second year they get by degrees black, yellow, white, 

red and shell-coloured. Each pair becomes gradually 
loose and falls out.*** 

108. The knowledge of the age of a camel may be likewise Age of a 

reckoned according to the above-mentioned rule. ^^^^^ * 

109. For training an elephant a hook is used by the elephant- Elephant- 

drivers, which has one point for driving on and another '^'^^"^"^fif ' 
for drawing back ; by this hook the elephant is guided 
to go well. 

110. The two upwards and sideways pointing parts of a bridle- Bridl&» 

bit are respectively on the whole twelve angulas long, 
with two inside but very strong pieces, 

Hi Black in the 9th and 10th year, yellow in the 11th and 12th, white in the 
13th and 14th, red in the 15th and 16th, shell-colonredtnthe 17th and 18th, 
in the 19th the end teeth get loose, in the 20th the end teeth fail out ancb 
the last but one become loose, &c. &g. 
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111. Yarakakax8akhan4abhyam rajvarthavalayair yutau 
evaiiividhakhalmeiia vadikmyat tu vajinam. 

112. Nasikakarsarajva tu vrfiostram vinayet bhrdam 225 
tiksnagro yah saptaphalah syat esam maladodhane. 

113. Sutadanairvineya hi manusyah padavah sada, 
samikastu vide^ena na te vai dhanadan4atah. 

114. Antlpe tu vrs&dvandjn gajostraiiam tu jangale 

sadharane padatinam nivedat raksanam bhavet. 230 

115. ^atam i^atam yojanante sainyam rastre niyojayet. 

116. Qtkjostrayrsabhadvah prak dresthah Bambh&ravahane ; 
sarvebhyah i§akatah drestha varsaks^lam vina smrtah. 

117. Na calpasadhano gacohet api jetum ripum laghum 
mahatatyantasadyaskabalenaiva subuddhiyuk. 235 



111. and are joined with rings for reins both for stopping and 

pulling back ; with such a bridlebit one may manage 
a horse. 

112. One may guide firmly a bull with a rein pulling through Bullrein. 

its nose, in cleaning them of dirt should be (used) an 
instrument with seven sharp-pointed combs. 

113. Men and beasts should certainly always be managed by 

severe beating ; but soldiers specially ; they should not 
be subjected to fines. 

114. By keeping horses and bulls in a marshy country, elephants 

in a jungle (and) foot-soldiers in a plain, their safety 
will be ensured. 

115. At the end of each yojana,^** a king should keep in hisDistri- 

inhabited kingdom a troop of one hundred soldiers. ^f troops, 

116. Elephants, camels, bulls and horses are in the order of prece- 

dence excellent for carrying provisions, better than all 
these are stated to be cars, except in the rainy season. 

117. A wise general should not march even against a weak enemy. Precepts 

insufficiently prepared, but only with a very numerous ^nd^^*"^* 
army consisting of troops of the line. nSiii^. 



*^ A yojema is a measure of different length, its shortest extent amounts 
to 2} and its longest to about 18 English miles ; it is generally fixed at 4 
krotos or 9 English miles. 
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118. Aiiksitam asaram oa sadyaskam tulavaoca tat, 
yuddham vina'nyakaryesu yojayet matiiiid.n sadd.. 

119. Vikartum yatate'lpo'pi prapte pranatyaye'nidam 
na punah kimtu balavan vikarakaranaksamah. 

120. Apibahubalo'stiro na sthatiun ksamate rane 240 
kim alpasadhano'darah sthatnm sakto'rina samam ? 

121. Susiddhalpabaladduro vijetum ksamate ripunii 
mahasusiddliabalayuk sara^ kim na vijesyati. 

122. MaulaSiksitasarena gacchet raja rane ripum 
pranatyaye'pi maulam na svaminam tyaktum icchati. 245 

123. Yagdandaparusenaiva bhrtihrasena bfaltitah 
nityam pravasayasabhyam bhedo'vafiyam prajayate. 



118. An undisciplined and inefficient line is (weak) like cotton ; 

a wise man should always apply it to all otker purposes 
but fighting. 

119. A weak person, if he is in danger of his life, tries always 

to fight, how much more a strong one, who is able 
to attack ? 

120. A coward though he has a very strong army cannot stand 

in the battle-field, how can a coward with small support 
stand in a battle ? 

121. A hero who has a small but well-disciplined army is able 

to conquer the enemy ; (if so) wiU not a hero with a 
strong well-provided army conquer ? 

122. A king should go to battle against an enemy with an 

efficient and disciplined reserve, the reserve does not wish 
to leave his master even when in danger of death. 

123. Discontent arises necessarily from severe reprimands and 

severe punishments, from fear, from reductions of pay^ 
from always sojourning abroad and from fatigues. 
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124. Balam yasya tu sambhiimam mand.k api jaya|;L kutah 
6atroIi svasyapi 8end.ya ato bhedam viointayet. 

125. Yatha hi datrusenaya bhedoVadyam bhavet tatha, 250 
kautilyena pracUlnena drak kuryat nrpatih sacUl. 

126. Sevayatyantaprabalam naiya carim prasadhayet 
prabalam manadanabhyam yuddhairhinabalam tatha. 

127. Maitrya jayet samabalam bhedaih sarvan vadam nayet, 
satrusamsadhanopayo nanyah subalabhedatah. 255 

128. Tavat paro nitiinan syat yavat (subalavan svayam 
mitram tavat ca bhavati pustagneh pavano yatha. 

129. Tyaktam ripubalam dharyam na samuhasamipatah 
prthak niyojayet prak va yuddhartham kalpayet ca tat. 



124. How can be victory to him, whose army is even a little 

discontented? he should therefore always investigate 
the discontent which exists in his army and in that of his 
enemy. 

1 25. That discontent should necessarily prevail among the hostile 

army, a king should always speedily endeavour by 
deceitfid means and bribes. 

126. One should propitiate an overpowerful enemy by submis- Behaviour 

sion, a powerful one by demonstration of respect and en«^^*" 
by presents, and a weak one (one should subdue) by 
fighting. 

127. He should win over an equal in strength by friendship ; 

by divisions he should subdue all. There is no other 
means of subduing an enemy than by (spreading) 
discontent among his strong army. 

128. As long as an enemy is powerful he is able to govern, and 

so long he is a friend ; as the wind is (a friend) of the 
strong fire. 

129. The hostile army which has deserted to the king must be 

protected, but not kept near his own army ; he should 
place it separately or arrange it in front for fighting. 
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130. Maitryam arat prsthabhage pardvayorva balam nyaset, 260 

131. Asyate ksipyate yat tu mantrayantragnibliiSca tat 
astram tadanyatah dastram asikuntadikam ca yat. 

132. Astram tu dvividliam jneyam nalikam mantidkam 
tatha. 

133. Yada tu mantrikam n&sti n&likam tatra dharayet 

saha dastrena nrpatirvijayartham tu sarvadSi. 265 

134. Laghudirghakaradharabhedaili gastrastranamakam 
prathayanti navam bhinnam vyavaharaya tad vidah. 

135. Nalikam dvividham jneyam brhatksudravibhedatah. 

136. Tiryaguidhvaochidramulam nalam pancavitastikam ; 
mulagrayorlak^yabheditilabinduyutam sada. 270 



130. He should place the friendly army near in the rear or on 

both sides. 

131. Whatever is thrown or cast by incantation, machine or fire Projectiles 

is a projectile, what is different is a weapon like the ^j^p^^g 
sword, the spear, &c. 

132. The projectile weapon must be known to be of two kinds, Incanta- 

that consisting of tubes and that thrown by incantation, ^^b, ' 

133. If here there are no incantation-arms a king should always ^p^nsT 

keep for the sake of victory the tubular arms together 
with other weapons. 

134. According as a new weapon and missile varies in its size, 

whether it is small or large, in its shape or blade, 
experts name it differently. 

135. The tubular weapon should be known as being of two 

kinds, divided into large and small. 

136. The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular Guq. 

and horizontal hole, at the breech and muzzle is always 
fixed a sesambead for aligning the sights. 
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137. Yaiitraghatagnilui gravacurnadhrk kaxna^ 
sukasthopangabudnam oa madhyangulabilantaram. 

138. Svante'gmournasandhatrsalakasamyutam drdham 
laghunaJikam apyetat pradhftiyam pattisadibhiti. 

139. Yatha yathaitat tvaksaram yatha sthulabilantaram ^^^ 
yatha dirghabrhadgolam durabhedi tatha tatha. 

140. Mlilakilabhramat lak^yasamasandlianabhaji yat 
brhanna.lika8anjnam tat kasthabudhnavivarjitam 
pravahyam sakatadyaista suyiiktam vijayapradam. 

141. Suvarcilavanat panca palani gandhakat palam 280 
antardhumayipakvarkasnuhyadyangaratah palam ; 



137. The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carrying 

stone and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech 
is well wooded at the side, in the middle is a hole an 
angula broad ; 

138. after the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed 

down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which 
ought to be carried by foot-soldiers. 

139. In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 

broad, its ball is long and broad ; the ball reaches far. 

140. A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction 

of the aim by moving the breech with a wedge ; its 
end is without wood ; but it is to be drawn on cars, &c. ; 
if well welded it gives victory. 

141. Five weights (pala) of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur, Gun- 

one weight of charcoal, which consists of Calatropis ^^^ ®^* 
gigantea] of Eu^horlia neriifoUay and other (plants) and 
is prepared in such a manner that the smoke does not 
escape ; 
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142. Suddhat sangrahya sancurnya sammilya praputet rasaih 
snuhyarkanam rasonasya i§osayet atapena ca ; 

pistva i§arkaravat oaitat agnioumam bhavet khalu. 

143. Suvarcilavanat bhagah sat va catvara eva va 285 
nalastrarthagnicurne ta gandhangarau tu ptirvavat. 

144. &0I0 lohamayo garbhagutikah kevalo'pi vS, 
sisasya laghunalarthe hyanyadhatubhavo'pi va. 

14f5« Lohasaramayam vapi nalastram tvanyadhatujam 

nityasammarjanasvaooham astrapatibhiravrtam. 290 

146. Angarasyaiya gandhasya suvarcilavaaasya ca 
silaya haritalasya tatha sisamalasya ca. 

147. Hiagulasya tatha kantarajasah karpurasya ca 
jatomilydica saralaniryasasya tathaiva ca. 



142. if all this is taken after having been cleansed, is then 
powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it 

\ with the juice of Calatropis gigantea^ Euphorbia neriifoUa 

and Allium sativum and dry in the sun ; having ground 
this like sugar, it will certainly become gunpowder. 

I 143. There may be six or even four parts of saltpetre in the 

gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the parts of 

I sulphur and charcoal remain as before, 

144. The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its 

inside or is empty ; for small tubular arms it should be 
of lead or of any other metal. 

145. The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 

metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by gunners. 
1 146. With a similar greater or less proportion of charcoal, 

sulphur, and saltpetre, of realgar, of opiment and 
likewise of graphite ; 
147. of vermilion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide and 
of camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the 
pine gum {Finus longi/oUa), 

15 
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148. SainanTunadhildiairaifi^airagniclirnanyaneka^a^ 295 
kalpayanti ca vottarah candrikabhadimanti ca. 

149. Ksipanti cagnisamyogat golam lakse sunalagam. 

150. Nalastram fiodhayet adau dadyat tatragnicurnakam ; 
nivesayet tat dandena nalamule yatha drdham. 

151. Tatah sugolakam dadyat tatahkame'gnicliinakam, 300 
karnacumagnidanena golam laksye nipatayet. 

152. Laksyabhe<^ yatha "bano dhanurjyaviniyojitah 
bhavet tathUnusandhaya dvihastasca dilimukliah. 

153. Astasra prthubudhna tu gada hrdayasamhita ; 

pattisah svasamo hastabudhnascobhayatomukhah. 305 



148. experts make gunpowder in many ways and of white and 

other colours. 

149. By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from Gun-ball. 

the tube at the mark. 

150. One should clean the tube first and then put gunpowder, About 

carry it do^\Ti with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube and clean- 
tiU it is tight, ^« a gun. 

151. then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, 

and by setting fire to the powder at the vent discharge 
the ball towards its mark. 

152. In order that the arrow despatched by the string of the Bow, 

bow should penetrate the object aimed at, the arrow 
which is put on should be two cubits long. 

153. A club is octagonal, but broad at the end, rising (from the Club. 

ground) up to the heart ; a battle axe is of the same j^e. 
height (as the bearer), is in the middle one cubit 
broad and is double-headed. 
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154. tsadvaktrai§caikadIiaro vistare caturangulah 
ksurapranto nabhisamo drdhamustissuoandraruk 
khadgah, prasadcaturhastadandabudhnah ksurananah. 

155. DadaJiastamitah kimtah phalagrah dankubudhnakah. 

156. Cakram sacUiastaparidhi k8iLraprd;ntam siLii£lbhiyuky ^^^ 
trihastadandah trisikho, loharajjuh supai^aka^. 

157. Godhumasamhitasthidapatram lohamajam drdham, 
kavaoam sadirastrd;nam urdhvakajavii^obhanam. 

158. Tiksnagram karajam drestham lohasaramajam dr4hani. 

159. Yo vai supustasambharah tatha sadgunamantravit 316 
bahvastrasaiiiyuto rd;ja joddhum iochet sa eva hi, 
anyaths. duhkham ftpnoti svarajyat bhrai^yate' pi oa. 



154. The sword is a little curved, has one blade, is four angulas Sword. 

broad, at the point sharp as a razor, reaches up to the 
navel, has a strong hilt and is as brilliant as the 
beautiful moon. The broad sword is four cubits lone:, Broad 
broad (at the hilt), and at the end-point sharp like a "^^' * 
razor. 

155. The lance is ten cubits long, ending in a (metal) point, Lanco. 

and broad as a shaft. 

156. The disk is six cubits in circumference, is at the edge Disk. 

like a razor and is to be handled in the very midst ; Trident, 
the trident is three cubits long ; a good lasso has iron Lasao. 
strings. 

157. Armour consists of scales of the breadth of a grain of Armour. 

wheat, is of meted and firm, has a protection for the 
head, and is ornamented on the upper part of the body. 

158. The fingertip of a gaimtlet which is sharp at its end, is CJaimtlet. 

of metal and is strong, is surely the best. 

159. That king who has well supplied provisions, knows the Rules 

secret of the six principles of poHcy (w §1. 174), and fitting, 
has many weapons, wishes certainly to fight ; if he is 
not in such position (and fights), he experiences 
distress, and is even expelled from his kingdom. 



i 

I 
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160. Abibhratoh satrubhavam ubhayoh samyatatmanoli 
astradyaili svarthasiddhyartham vyaparo yuddham 

ucyate. 

161. Mantrastrairdaivikam yuddham, naladyaidca tatha ^^^ 

^suram 
dastrabahusamuttham tu manavam yuddham Iritam. 

162. Ekasya bahubhih sarddham bahunam bahubhi^a va 
ekasyaikena va, dvabhyam dvayor vi, tat bhavet khalu. 

163 Kalam de^m datrubalam drstva sviyabalam tatah 

upayan sadgunam mantram sambhuyat yuddhakamu- 325 
kah. 

164. 8araddhemantai§i6irakalo yuddhesu oottamah 
vasanto madhyamo jneyo'dhamo grismali smrtah sadft. 

165. Yarsasu na prai§amsanti yuddham sama smrtam tada. 



1 

\ 



160. The exertion of two self-controlled (parties) who harbour Definition 

enmity against each other with projectile weapons ^^' 
and other arms for the accomplishment of their own 
benefit, is called war. 

161. The fighting with incantations and projectile weapons Different 

is called divine, that with tubes and other instruments fighting. 
demoniac, that with weapons and the arms (of the 
body) is human. 

162. If one fights with many, or many fight against many, or 

one fights against one, or two against two, that is surely 
a contest. 

163. Having considered the time, place, the hostile army and 

also his own, the (four) expedients (i.e., negotiation, 
bribery, dissension and attack), the secret of the six 
principles of policy, he should think of war. 

164. Autumn, winter and the chilly season are the best for Seasons of 

fighting, spring time should be regarded as middling, ^^ (insi- ^ 

and the hot season dlways as the worst. dered. 

165. In the rainy season they do not recommend wftr ; for that 

time negotiation is advised. 
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166. Yuddhasambharasompanno yadadhikabalo nrpah 
manotsahi Budakunotpati kalah tada i^ubhah. ^^^ 

167. E^arye'tyavadyake prapte kalo no cet yada i^ubhah 
nidhaya hrdi visvesam gehe oihnam iyat tada. 

168. Na kalaniyamah tatra gostnyipravinadane. 

169. Yasmin dede yathakalam sainyayyayamabhtiinayah 
parasya viparitadoa smrto dedah sa uttamah.^^^ 335 

170. Atmanadca paresam oa tulyayyayamabhumayah 
yatra madhyama uddisto dedah dastravicintakaih.^^' 



166. When a king Has acquired all war materials, is very strong, 

persevering in his mind, (and) has obtained auspicious 
omens, then is the time. 

167. But if the business is unavoidable, and the time is not Unavoid. 

propitious, he should go, after having meditated in^j^^j^ij^ 
his mind on the Supreme Spirit and placed a (divine) accepted, 
symbol in his house. 

168. There is no restriction as to time (for fighting) when cows, 

women, and Brahmans are being destroyed. 

169. That position in which there are at the necessary time Man- 

fields fit for the manoeuvring of troops, the position ^^"^^o* 
of the enemy being in this respect different, is men- 
tioned as the best. 

170. If his own ^ood manoeuvring fields and those of his enemies 

are equally good, the position is called a middling one 
by war experts. 



1" See Kamandaklya, XVI, 19. 

i« See Kftmand., XVI, 20. 

Atxnanadca pare^ftm ca tulya vyay&mabh-Qmayah 
Buxnadhyamati sa uddisto de6ah idastr&fthacintakaih. 



i 
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171. Aratisainyavyayamasuparyaptamahitalah 
atmano viparitadca sa vai dedo'dhamah smrtah.^^^ 

1 72. Svasainyat tu tritiyariu§alunam 6atrubalam yadi 840 
ai^iksitam asaram va sadyaskam svajayaya vai. 

173. Putravat palitam yat tu danamanavivarddhitam 
yuddhasambharasampaunam svasainyam vijayapradam. 

174. Sandhim oa vigraham yanam d^sanam oa samai^yam 
dvaidliib]id.yam ca saihvidyat mantrasyaitanstu sadgiman 34>5 

175. Yabhih kriyabhih ^alavg^n mitratam yftti vai ripuh 
sa kriya sandbirityukta vimrdettam tu yatnatah. 

176. Yikarbitah san vadhino bhavet datrustu yena vai 
karmana vigraham tarn tu cintayet mantribhimrpah. 



171. If the ground is favorable for the manoeuvres of the army 

of the enemy^ his position being quite the reverse, 
that position is mentioned as the worst. 

172. If the hostile army is a third part less than his own^ if its 

line is undisciplined and inefficient, (such circum- 
stances) ensure his own victory. 

173. If his own army is guarded like a son, is gratified by 

presents and honours, is provided with the materials 
for war, it is conferring victory. 

174. He should understand the six principles of policy ; alliance Six prin- 

and quarrel, marching, halting, refuge and separation. ^*p1®^ ®^ 

if J 

176. By what practices a strong enemy is won over to friendship, Alliance, 
that practice is called alliance ; he should consider it 
anxiously. 

176. A king should deliberate with his ministers about the war, V^ar. 
by means of which his enemy may be injured and 
rendered dependent. 



W8 See Kftmand., XVI, 21. 
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177. Satrunai^rthagamanam yanam svabhistasiddhaye 350 
svaraksanam i§atrunado bhavet sthanat tadasanam. 

• • 

178. Yairgupto balavan bhtiyftt durbalo'pi sa ai§rayah, 
dvaidhibliaYah Bvasamyanam sthapanam gulmagulma- 

tah. 

179. Baliyasabhiyuktastu nrpo'nanyapratikriyah 

d.paiinah flandhim anviochet kurvanah kalayapanam. 355 

180. Eka evopaharastu sandhire^a mato hitah, 
upaharasya bhedastu sarve'nye maitravfiurjitah."^ 

181. AbhiyoktS. babyastvat alabdhva na nivartate 
upaharadrte yasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate.^^® 



177. The going for the destruction of the enemy for the fulfil- Marching. 

ment of his own desires is marching; if through 
staying his own safety and his enemy's destruction is Halting, 
obtained, that is halting. 

178. The protection which makes a weak man become strong, is Refuge. 

called refuge ; the placing of his own armies in Separa- 
different corps is separation. ***^^- 

179. If a king is attacked by a strong enemy and is not able to Political 

resist, he should (thus) afflicted make peace, obtaining *^^'°®- 
delay of time. 

180. Alliance alone is regarded as a pleasant tribute ; but all 

the other kinds of tributes are destitute of friendship. 

181. .As an enemy who has not received any benefit from his 

superior strength does not return (to his country) ; 
therefore no peace is known without a tribute. 



"» See Kamand., IX, 21, and Hitopadefe, IV, 126. 

i«>^iJ<fKftmand., IX, 22. 

Abhiyoktft ball yasmat alabdhvft na nivartate 
upaharat rte tasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate. 
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182. Satrorbalanus&rena upah&ram prakalpajet 360 
Bevam vapi oa svikuiyat dadyat kanyam bhuvam dha- 

nam. 

183. Syasamantaniloa sandhiyat maitrendiiyajayaya vai 
ssuidhih kajyo'pyanaryena samprapyotsadayet hi sah. 

184. Sanghatavaji yatha venurnividaih kantakairvrtah 

na dakyate samucohettum Yeniih sanghatavanstatha.^^^ 865 

185. Balina saha sandhaya bhaye sadharane yadi, 
atmanam gopayet kale bahvamitresu buddhiman. 

186. Balina saha yoddhavyam iti nasti nidardanam 
prativatam hi na ghanah kadacit api sarpati.^^^ 



182. He shoidd settle a tribute according to the strength of his 

enemy, or he should agree to do homage, or should 
give his daughter, land or money. 

183. For the sake of conquering his enemy he should make an 

alliance with his neighbours ; an alliance is even to be 
made with an unworthy ruler ; having gained his object 
he may destroy him. 

184. As a dump of bamboos surrounded by thick thorns cannot 

be torn out, thus also could not be annihilated Venn (?) 
who had a multitude of followers. 

1 85. A wise king who has many enemies should guard himself in 

calamity by making an alliance with a strong king, who 
is exposed to the same danger. 

186. There exists no example (to show), that one shotdd fight 

with a strong enemy ; a cloud surely does not move 
against the wind. 



wii»«<jHitop., IV, 26. 

Saihhatatvat yatha Ve^1lmividah ka^tal^airvrtah 
na dakyate saxnucchettum bhrfttrsaiigh&tavftnBtatha. 
Paftc, III, 50. SaAghatavan yatha venumivi^o vei^ubhirvrtah 

na ftikyate samticchettum durbalopi tatha nrpa^i. 
Kamandaklya, IX, 46. 

Saftghatavan yatha yenumivi^aih kantakair vrtah 
na tokyate samucchettum bhratrsaftghatavanstatha. 
All MSS. of the 6ukranlti read Venuh sa^hatavatistathd, 
W2 See Hitop., IV, 27 ; Paflcatantra, III, 22 ; Kamandaklya, III, 46. 
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1 87. Baliyasi pranamatam kale vikramatam api 370 
gampado na visarpanti pratipam iva nimnagah. 

188. Raja na gacchet vifivasam sandhito' pi hi buddhiman 
adrohasamayam krtva vrtram indrat pura'vadhit.^** 

189. Apanno' bhyudayakank^i pi4yamanah parena vd. 
deSakalabalopetah prarabheta ca vigraham. *^^ 

190. Prahlnabalamitram tu durgastham hyantaragatam 
atyantavi^ayasaktam prajadravyapaharakam ; 
bhinnamantribalam raja picjayet pariveBtayan. 

191. Yigrahah Ba oa vijneyo hyanyadca kalahat smrtali. 

192. Baj^yasatyalpabalati durena na ca vigraham 
knryat oa vigrahe puiiiBam sarvanadat prajayate. 



187. The power of those kings, who bow to a strong enemy, 

but fight at another time, does not glide away, as 
rivers do not flow against the stream. 

188. A wise king does not enter into confidence even if he lias 

made an alliance ; Indra after having made friendship 
killed in ancient times V^tra. 

189. When unfortunate, or hoping for success, or troubled by 

an enemy, one should commence war only, after having 
obtained the (right) place, time and army. 

190. A king should beleaguer and oppress an enemy who is defi- 

cient in army and in friends, who stays in his fortress, 
who has invaded his country, who is much addicted to 
women, who robs his subjects of their money, and 
whose ministers and army are disaffected. 

191. This is regarded as war, but a quarrel is regarded as a 

different thing. 

192. A very weak one should not go to war with a strong enemy, 

for in such a combat of men occiirs general destruction. 



^^ See Pafic, III. 7 ; K&mand., IX. 50 to dloka 187 ; and Kftmand., IX. 
63 to ftloka 188. 



380 
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193. Ekarthabhiniveditvam karanam kalahasya va 
upajantarana^e tu tato yigraham aoaret. 

194. Yigrhya sandhaya tatha sambhuy&tha prasangatah 
upeksaya oa nipunaiiyanam panoaYidham smrtam.^^^ 885 

195. Vigrhya yati hi yada sarvan datruganan balat 
yigrhya yanam yanajnaiji tada^aiya* praoaksyate .»» 

196. Anmitrani sarvani svamitraili sarvato balat 
vigrhya <^hhirgantuxn vigrhyagamanam tu va.- 

197. Sandhayanyatra yatrayam parsnisrahena datnina 390 



193. If the cause of the quarrel is the desire to have one and the 

same object, one may proceed to war, if no other means 
exists (to settle the matter). 

194. Five different modes of marching are mentioned by experts, Marching. 

a successful war inarch, an alliance march, a junction 
march, likewise an incidental march, and a con- 
temptuous march. 

195. If by his strength all hostile troops are conquered, it is 

called by the masters who know the marching rules, a 
successfcd war march. 

196. If, when marching against one's own enemies, all the 

friends of the enemy are everywhere conquered through 
the ability of one's own friends, this is also called a 
successful war expedition. 

197. When, while marching against one enemy, an alliance is 

made with another enemy, who is coming in his rear, 
this is called the alliance march of the king desirous 
success. 



1'^ See Kftmand., XI, 2, instead of upeksat/H ca upeksft ceti. 

»M See Kamand., XI, 3. 

^^ See E&mand., XI, 4, instead of art arer, and instead of edrihhirganium 

" c&bhigamanam." 
W7 See Kamand. , XI, ^. 
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198. Eko bhtipo yadaikatra samantaili s^mparayikaili 
daktidauryayutaiiyanam sambhuyagamanam hi tat.^^^ 

199. Anyatra prasthitah Bangat anyatraiva ca gacohati 
prasangaydnamtat proktam yanavidbhidca mantribhih.^*^ ^^ 

200. BipTim yatasya balinaJii samprapya vikrtam phalam 
upeksya tasmin tadyanam upek&ayanam ucyate.^^ 

201. Durvrtte' pyakuline tu balam datari rajyate 
hrstam krtva sviyabalam paxitosyapradanatah. 



198. If a king marclies against an enemy together with his 

warlike, powerful and valiant neighbours, that is called 
going together. 

199. If, after having set out against one enemy, he marches by 

circumstances (compelled) against another enemy, this 
is called by those who understand marching and by 
ministers, an incidental march. 

200. If, when a strong king inarches against an (insignificant) 

enemy, an advantage not worth having has been 
obtained and this has been given up, this is called a 
march conducted with contempt. 

201. An army is even attached to a bad and low bom king if Liberality 

he is only liberal, having pleased his own army by troops, 
gifts of presents. 

^^ Compare Eftmandaklya, XI, 6. 

Eklbhtkya yadaikatra s&mantaih s&mparayikaih 
daktidaucayutairyftnam sambhuyagamanam hi tat. 

^^ Compare Kftmandaklya, XI, 9. 

Anyatra prasthitah saAgftt anyatraiva ca gacchati 
prasaftgayftnam tat proktam atra 6alyo nidardanam. 

i*^ Compare Kamandaklya, XI, 10. 

Ripum yatasya balina^ samprftpyftvifkrtam phalam 
upekfya tanmitrayanam upckfftyanam ucyate. 
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202. Nayako^ purato yayat pravirapurusavrtah 400 
madhye kalatram kodadca Bvami phalguca yaddhanam/^^ 
dhvajinim oa sadodyiiktah sa gopayet divanidam.^^^ 

203. Nadyadrivanadurge§u yatra yatra bhayam bhavet 
Ben&patitL tatra tatra gaochet vyohikrtairbalaih.^^ 

204. Yayd.t vyuhena mahata makarena purobhaye ; 495 
dyenenobhayapak^ena sucya va dhiravaktraya.^®* 

205. Pailoadbhaye tu dakatam pa,rdvayorvajraaanjnikam 
Barvatali sarvatobliadrain cakram vyalam athapi va ;^®^ 
yathadedam kalpayet va datrusenavibbedakam. 

206. Yyubaracanasanketan vadyabbusasamlritan 4io 



202. The commander-m-chief Bhould go in front, surrounded 

by valiant men, in the midst shoidd be the queen, the 
treasury, the king, and whatever ready money there 
is ; and he should always zealously guard his army day . 
and night. 

203. Wherever, whether in a river, mountain, forest or fortress 

an alarm of the enemy (coming) arises, there should the 
general go with combined forces. 

204. If the alarm arises in front, he should march in an array Different 

resembling a crocodile, a double- winged hawk or a ^o'^^^iom 
needle with a strong point. 

206. A king should form if the alarm rises in the rear what is 
called a cart, if on the flanks a thunderbolt, if on all 
sides, an everywhere impregnable figure, a wheel and an 
elephant for the destruction of the hostile army accord- 
ing to the fitness of the place. 

206. Nobody except his own soldiers should know the intima- Signals. 



wi See Hit., Ill, 70 ; Kftmand., XVIII, 45. 

Nayaka]^ purato y&y&t pravlraprtan&vrtah 

madhye kalatram svftml ca kodati phalgu mi^>>n^^]^mmni, 
"» See Kftmandaklya, XVIII, 43. ' 

>« See Kftmand., XVIII, 44 ; Hitop., Ill, 69 ; and compare Manu, VII, 188. \ 

i«* See Kftmand,, XVIII, 48. 
w* See Kftmand., XVIII, 49. 

FaScftdbhaye tu ^katam pftrsvayorvajrasailjfiitam 

aarvata^ sar^-atobhadram bhayavytiham prakalpayet. 
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Bvasaiuikairvm^ kopi na jan&ti tathavidh&n, 
niyojayet oa matimdrii vytlhto ii£lnd.vidhd;]i sadSl. 

207. Aivanam ca gajanam ca padatinam prthak prthak 
uccaih saiMrd^vayet vynhasanketan Bainikan nrpah. 

208. Vamadak^inasailistho va madhyastho vagrasaihsthitah 415 
drutvd; tan sainikai^ karyam anudistam yatha tatha. 

209. Sammilanam prasaranam paribhramanam eva oa 
akuncanam tatha yanam prayanam apayanakain ; 

210. Paryayena ca sammukhyam Bamutthanam oa limtha- 

nam 
saiiistlianam oaatadalavat oakravat golatulyakam ; ^o 

211. Suoitulyam dakatavat ardhacandrasamam tu va 
prthagbhavanam alpalpaih paryayaih panktivesanam ; 

212. Bastrastrayordharanam ca sandhaDan) lak^yabhedanam 
mok^anam oa tathastranam dastranam parighatanam. 



tions for the arrangement of troops^ communicated by 
words or signalB; and a wise man should always 
prescribe different formations. 

207. A king should make his soldiers hear distinctly the forma- 

tion-signals for -the elephants, horses and foot-soldiers 
each separately ; 

208. whether he stands on the left or right, in the midst or is 

placed in front ; the soldiers, when they hear these 
signals, should do according as they are taught. 

209. They should concentrate, spread, wheel round, fall in, ifan- 

march, double and retreat ; oeuvres. 

210. now face or rise and lie down on the ground, or stand like 

an octagon, like a wheel, like a ball ; 

211. like a needle, like a car, or like the halfmoon, skirmish 

in small numbers, form rows in regular order ; 

212. take up weapons and arms, aim at and hit the mark, 

discharge missiles and strike with weapons, 
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213. Drak sandhanam punah pato graho moksah punah 

punah ; 
svaguhanam pratighatah sastrastrapadavikramaili. 425 

214. Dvabhjam tribhidoaturbhirva panktidogamanam tatah ; 
tatha pragbhavanam oapasaranam tupasarjanam 
apasrtyastrasiddhyartham upasrtya vimokipaQani. 

215. Pragbhutva mocayet astram vyuhasthah sainikah sada 
asinah syat vimuktastrah pragva capasaret punah. 

216. Pragasinam tupasrto drstv^ syastram vimocayet 430 
ekaikado dvido vapi Banghado bodhito yatha. 

217. Kraunoanam khe gatiryadrk panktitah samprajayate 
tadrk saihraksayet krauiicavyuliaiu dei^abalam yatha, 

218. Suksmagnvain madhyapuocham stbulapaksam tu 

panktitah 435 

brhatpaksam madhyagalapuocham dyenam mukhe 
tanum. 



213. then quickly aim again, and throw, take up and discharge 

the arms repeatedly, cover themselves, and beat with 
arms, weapons and feet ; 

214. further go in rows of two, three or four ; Hkewise, front, 

retire and change places ; retire for adjusting the 
arms and advance for the discharge. 

215. A soldier when standing in his corps should always 

discharge his arms from the front, if he has discharged 
the arms he should sit down, or should leave the front. 

216. But (the next soldier) advancing should discharge his 

weapon keeping his eye on him who sits in front, either 
one by one, or in twos or in numbers, according to the 
order.. 

217. As the moving of the herons proceeds in the sky, he should Formation 

arrange the herons' array, according as it is adapted to ^^^^^^^ps* 
the country ; 

218. with a thin neck, a middling tail, a bulky wing, arranged 



i 
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219. Catuspad makaro dlrghasthtilavakro dvirosthakah 
stioi suksmamiikho dirghasamadandantarandhrayuk. 

220. Cakravyuhah caikamargo hyastadha kiindalikrtah 
caturdiksvastaparidliih sarvatobhadraBanjnikah. 

22 1 . AmargaScabtavalayi golakah sarvatomukhah 
dakatah f^akaiakaro vyalo vyalakrtih sada. 

222. Sainyam alpam brhadvapi drstva margam ranasthalam 
vyuhairvytihena vyuhabhyam sankarenapi kalpayet. 

223. Yantrastraih Satxusenaya bhedo yebhyah prajayate, 
sthalebhyastesu santisthet sasainyo hyasanam hi tat. 

224. Trnannajalasambhara ye oanye t^atrupobakah 
saihyak nirudhya tan yatnat parita^iram asanat. 



440 



445 



in rows, (and) a hawk-array with a broad wing, a 
middling throat and tail and thin at the face. 

219. The crocodile has four feet, a long and broad snout and 

two lips. A needle has a thin face, a long and even 
stick-like body, and a hole at its end. 

220. The wheel array has one way, but eight coils. A figure 

with eight rings and with four faces is called a Sarvato^ 
hhadra (a strong one on every direction). 

221. A ball has no entrance, eight circles and everywhere a 

face ; a cart is like a cart and an elephant has always 
the shape of an elephant. 

222. Having seen the army, the road, the battlefield, whether 

small or big, he should arrange his army in many 
corps, or in one or two, or in one mass. 

223. Where a gap may be made in the hostile army through p^g^ 

missiles and machines, in these places the king should 
stand with his army ; this is called post. 

224. Having with great exertion effectually removed from his 

post all round and for a long time to come grass, food, 
water and other provisions, which maintain the enemy ; 
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225. Viochinnavividhasaram prak^inayavasaindhanam, 460 
vigrhyamanaprakrtim kalenaiva vadam nayet.^^ 

226. AreiSca vijigi^oSca vigrahe hiyamanayoh 
sandhaya yadavasthanam sandhayasanam ucyate.^^' 

227. Ucchidyamano baling nirupayapratikriyah, 
kulodbhavam satyam aryam adrayeta balotkatam. 455 

228. Yijigisosta sahyarthah siihrtsambandlubandhaya^ 
pradattabhrtika hyanye bhupa aitisaprakalpitah. 

229. Saivai§rayastu kathito durgani ca mahatmabhiti. 

230. Ani^citopayakaryah samayanucaro nrpah 
dvaidhibhavena varteta kakak^ivat alak^itam,*®* ^^ 
pradarsayet anyakaryam anyam alambayet oa va. 



225. he should subdue in time the enemy, whose various pro- 

visions are scattered, whose com and fuel is destroyed 
and whose subjects are incensed. 

226. If the enemy and the king who wishes to conquer are 

reduced in the war, the place where they stand, when 
they make peace, is called the place produced by peace. 

227. If a king who has no means of redress is much oppressed Befuge. 

by a strong king he should take refuge with a king, 
who is well-bom, righteous, venerable and of superior 
strength. 

228. A king (who wishes to conquer) has friends, connections 

and relations who assist for the sake of friendship, 
others who have received pay, and kings on whom is 
settled a part (of the enemy's country). 

229. By great-minded men this is surely called refuge and a 

fortress is also called a refuge. 

230. A king, whose arrangements are not certain, looking out Duplicity. 

for the opportune time, should practise duplicity 
like the concealed eye of a crow, he should pretend one 
thing and seize another. 

»w See Kamand., XI, 16. »•' See Kamand., XI, 17. 

"8 Bee Kamand., XI, 24b. 
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231. Sadupayaidca sanmantraih karjaaiddhirathodyamaih 
bhavet alpajanasyapi kim punamrpatema hi. 

232. Udyogenaiva siddhyanti karyani na manorathaih. 

233. Na hi suptamrgendrasya nipatanti gaja nrnkhe^®' ; 465 
ayo'bhedyam up^yena dravatam upaniyate."® 

234. Lokaprasiddham evaitat vSLri vahnemiyamakam 
upayopagrlutena tenaitat parifiosyate.^" 

235. Upayena padam murdhni nyasyate mattahastinam"^ 
upayei^uttamo bhedah sadgunesu samd^iSrayah. 470 

236. Karyau dvau sarvada tau tu nrpena vijigisuna, 
tabhyam vina naiva kury&t yuddham raja kadacana. 



231 . The success of the undertaking of even an insignificant man 

may be ensured by clever stratagems, good councils 
and efforts, would this not be surely the case with a 
king? 

232. Undertakings really succeed by efforts alone and not by Necessity 

wishes. ?^ exert- 

ing one- 

233. Elephants certainly do not fall into the mouth of the self. 

sleeping lion. The iron which cannot be broken is 
brought by expedients to fluidity. 

234. That the water is the subduer of the Are is surely well 

known in the world, but it is dried up by that fire if 
assisted by proper means. 

235. The foot is placed on the wild elephant by stratagem. 

Among all expedients the division of friends is the best ; 
amongst the six principles of policy the refuge is the 
best. 

236. These two ought always to be used by a king who wishes 

to conquer ; without these two no king could ever 
undertake a war. 

!•• See Hitop., 1, 36b. 

na hi suptasya suhhasya pravisanti makhe mrgfth. 
"0 See Kamand., XI, 47b. 

^^^ See K&mand., XI, 49. tenaiva instead of tenaitat, 
"» See Kftmand., XI, 46b. 

17 
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237. Paraspaxam pratlkuljam ripusenapamantrinam, 
bhavet yatha tatha kuiyat tat prajayadca tat striyah. 

238. Upayd,n sadgunan loksya datroh svasyapi sarvada, 47$ 
yuddham pranatyaye kuryat saryasyaharane sati. 

239. Striviprftbhyupapattau ca govinaiepi brS^hmanaih^ 
prapte yuddhe kvacinnaiva bhavet api paranmukhah. 

240. Yuddham utsrjya yo yati sa devairhanyate bhrsam. 

241. Samottamadhamai raja tvahutah palayan prajah, 480 
na nivarteta sangramat ksatradharmam anusmaran.^^^. 

242. Bajanam capayoddharam brahmanam oapravasinaiUy 
nirgilati bhumiretau sarpo vila^ayan iva.^^* 



237. He should contrive so that there is mutual emnity among General 

the ministers and generals of the enemy and also among PJ^^^i^^l 

ACL vice « 

the subjects and women. 

238. In case his life is in danger, or all his property is to be 

taken, he should fight having always considered the 
six-fold expedients of his enemy and of himself. 

239. If he has undertaken the war for the defence of women and 

Brahmans and on account of the destruction of cows 
even if done by Brahmans, he shoidd never turn away. 

240. Who goes away having left the fight is quickly destroyed 

by the gods. 

241. A king who protects his subjects if he is summoned to fight 

by equal, superior, or inferior enemies should not turn 
from the contest remembering the duty of a Ksatriya. 

242. A king who does not fight and a Brahman who does not 

travel about ; these two swallows the earth,' like a snake 
does the animals living in holes. 

1" See Manu, VII, 87. 

^"f* See Mab&bharata, Rajadbanna, LYII, 1, and the observations on this 
(tioka on pp. 38 and 39. 
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243. Brd^hmanasy&pi oapattau ksatradliarinena vaxtatali, 
pradastam jivitam lok^ ksatram hi brahmasambhayam. ^^ 

244. Adharmah ksatriyasjai^a yacchayjamaranam bhavet, 
visrjan 6leemapittani krpanam paridevayan.^'* 

245. Aviksatena dehena pralayam yo' dhigacchati 
ksatriyo nasya tat kanna pra^amsanti puravidah.^^* 

246. Na grhe maranam dastam ksatriyanam vind. ran3;ty 490 
saundiranam asaundiram adharmam krpanam hi yat.^^^ 

247. Eanesu kadanam krtva jMtibhih pariyaritah 
dastrastraih suyinirbhinnalL ksatriyo yadham arhati.^^^ 



243. Even for a Brahman who lives during misfortune according Prescrip- 

to the Ksatriya rule, it is in the world a laudable K^tiiyao. 
living, for a Ksatriya is sprimg from Brahma. 

244. There would be a demerit to a Ksatriya whose death 

would be on a couch, emitting phlegm and bile and 
wailing piteously. 

245. Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 

praise the death of that Ksatriya who meets his disso- 
lution with unwounded body. 

246. The death of Ksatriyas in a house without a combat is 

not praised ; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

247. A Ksatriya has earned (a noble) death, when, surrounded 

by his relations, he has made a slaughter (of enemies) 
on the battle fields, and is well pierced with arms and 
missiles. 



"» See Mah&bhArata, &ntiparva, RAjadharma, XCVII, 23. 

"• Sm Mahabhftrata, ^antiparva, Rajadhama, XCVII, 24. 

^"^ See ibidem, 25 ; instead of iastam tata, and instead of vinu ra^t prafos- 
yate. 

^^B Bee ibidem, 28 ; but the seoond half of the filoka differs, for instead of it 
we read tikf^iJ^ iastrairabhikli^fah k§atrif/o mrtyum arhati. The 
diange in the reading tJkfpail^ iattraih for iaetrattraih is significant.. 
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248. Ahave^u mitho'nyonyam jighaiiisanto mahiksitah 
yudhyam^nali param da^ktya svargam yantyapardn- 495 

niiikliah,i7» 

249. Bharturartheca yah 6uro vikramet vahinimukhe 
bhayat na nivarteta tasya svargo hyanantakah. 

250. Ahave nihatam dliram na sooeta kadaoana^^ 
nirmuktah sarvapapebhyah puto yati salokatam. 

251. Yarapsarassahasrani duram ayodhane hatam 500 
tvaramanah pradhavanti hyayam mama bhavet iti.^®^ 

252. Mimibhirdlrghatapasa prapyate yat padam mahat 
yuddhabhimukhanihataili duraih tat drak avapyate. 

253. Etat tapadca punyam ca dharmasoaiva sanatanab 

oatvOra asramastasya yo yuddhe na palayate.^®^ 505 



248. The rulers of the earth, who, wishing to kill each other 

in battles, are fighting with utmost strength, go to 
heaven with not averted heads. 

249. That hero who fights for the sake^f his king in front of the 

army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever- 
lasting heaven. 

250. One should never bewail a hero who is killed in battle, 

freed from all sins he goes purified to the world specially 
assigned to him. 

251. Towards a hero who is killed in battle run thousands of the 

best Apsaras, saying : ''this one shoidd be mine." 

252. That grand step which after long penance is obtained by 

sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with 
their faces turned towards the contest. 

253. He who does not run away in the battle, earns this penance, 

this merit, this primeval virtue and the four stages. 



"» See Manu, VII, 89 ; and NltiprakWika, VII, 44. 

180 Compare Mahftbharata, EAJadharma, XCVIII, 43b. 

"1 See Paragarasmrti, IV, 37 ; and Mahabharata, ibidem, XCVIII, 46b 
and 46a; the latter half dloka runs there thus: tvarama^abhidhayanti 
mama bharta bhavet iti. 

"2 See Mahabharata, ibidem XCVIII, 46b and 47a. 
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254. Na hi dauryd^t param kincit trisu lokesu yidyate 
durah Barvam palayati dure sarvam pratisthitam.^^^ 

255. Caranam acara annam adaiiuBtra daihstnnam api 
apanayah panimatam annam surasya katarah.^^ 

256. Dvavimau purusau loke suryamandalabhedinau 5lo 
parivrat yogaynktadca rane oabhimukho hatah.^** 

257. Atmanam gopayet dakto vadhenapyatatayinah, 
Buyidyabrahmanaguroryuddhe drutinidardanat. 

258. Atatayitvam apanno brahmanah Budrayat smrtah 
natatayivadhe doso iianturbhavati kadoana.^^ 515 



254. In the three worlds there is nothing known befter than 

heroism, the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 

255. The food of moving beings is the immoveable, of those 

who have fangs those that have no fangs, of those 
who have hands those who have no hands ; the food 
of the hero is the coward. 

256. These two persons in the world have penetrated to the 

sphere of the sim, the devotee who is immersed in 
deep meditation, and he who is killed, whilst turned to 
the battle. 

257. A strong man may according to the order of the Yeda When a 

protect himself in the battle by slaying a preceptor, ^^^*°' 
who is a learned Brahman, if he attempts his life. allowed. 

258. A Brahman who has committed a murder is regarded as a 

StLdra; for the murder of an assassin no fault whatever 
is to be found with the person who kills him. 



"» See MaliAbharata, ibidem, XCIX, 18. 

18* See Mahabhftrata, ibidem, XCIX, 15. 

CarftiiAm acar& hyannam adadiftrft daih^trinftm api 
ftpah pip&sat&m annam annam fiturasya kfttaiftli. 

w See Paraferasmrti, IV, 82. 

*•• Compcare Mann, VIII, 351a, 
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259. TJdjamja 6astrain &j&ntam bhrunam apy&tat&yinam 
nihatya bhrHnahd. na syat ahatvd. bhranahd. bhavet.^^' 

260. Apasarati jo yuddhat jivitaithi naradhamah 
jivan eva mrtah sopi bhxmkte rastrakrtam tyagham. 

261. Mitram va sY&inmam tjaktva nirgacchati ranat ca yah 520 
Bo'nte narakam apnoti sa jivan nindyate'khilaih. 

262. Mitram d.padgatam drstva sahayam na karoti yah 
akirtiin labhate so'tra mrto narakam rcchati.^^ 

263. Yisrambhat daranam praptam saktah tyajati dnrmatih 

sa yati narake ghore yavat indrdicaturdada. 525 



259. He who has raised a weapon against an approaching 

assassin, though this be a Yaidika Brahman, (and) kiUed 
him, should not be considered as a Yaidikabrahman- 
murderer ; if he has not killed him, he should be 
regarded as such. 

260. He who desirous of his life goes away from the battle is a Puniah- 

very bad man, though alive he is surely dead ; he has ^^^.^f^.^ 
to bear the sin done in the realm. 

261. He who, having left his friend or his king, goes from the 

battle £eldy goes at his death to hell, and is blamed 
by aU during his life. 

262. He who, having seen his enemy going into danger, does not 

help him, acquires infamy here and goes, when dead, to 
hell. 

263. The wicked, who though strong, deserts him who confid- 

ingly comes to him for protection, stays in a fearful 
hell, as long as there are fourteen Indras. 



^^ See MahAbh&iata, iS&ntiparTa, B&jadhanna, LVI, 28-30, and p. 38. 
Compare Mana, YIII, 350. 

GuTum v& balayrddhaa vft brfthmaqam v& bahuiSrutam 
atatftyinam Ayftntam hany&t eva vicarayan ; 
and about bhrunahd Mann, VIII, 317. 

>^ Compare witb this and the preceding blokas tbe Mahabharata as abore, 
20-21. 
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264. SudunTrttam yada ksatram naSayeyustu brahmanati 
yuddham krtvapi fiastrastraima tada papabh^ginah. 

265. Hinam yada ksatrakulam nioairlokah prapidyate 
tadapi brahmana yuddbe naSayeyuh tu tau dhruvam. 

266. Uttamam mantrikastrena nalikastrena madhyamam ^^^ 
dastraih kanislham yuddham tu bahuyuddham tato'dha- 

mam. 

267. Mantreritamaliadaktibanadyaih satrunaianam 
mantrikastrena tat yuddham sarvayuddhottamam smrtam 

268. Nalagnicurnasamyogat lakse golanipatanam 
nalikastrena tat yuddham mahahrasakaram lipoh. 

269. Kuntadi^astrasanghataimafianam ripunam ca yat 
sastrayuddham tu tat jneyam nalastrabhavatah sadd.. 

270. Karsanaih sandhimarmanam pratilomtoulematah 
bandhanairghatanam satroryuktya tat bahuyuddhakam. 



535 



264. If the Brahmans should even with arms and missiles destroy 

in a war bad behaving Ksatriyas, they do then commit 
no sin. 

265. If, when the Ksatriya caste is weak, the world is oppressed 

by mean persons, then also should the Brahmans surely 
destroy those in war. 

266. The best fight is with enchanted missiles, the middling is Modes of 

with tubular projectile weapons, the lowest with ^^ 
weapons, the worst is fighting with the arms. 

267. The destruction of enemies by arrows and other weapons of 

great force and despatched by speUs, and by enchanted 
missiles, is recorded as the best fighting of all. 

268. The throwing of a ball by a tubular instrument through the 

application of gimpowder and a tube is very destruc- 
tive to the enemy. 

269. The destruction of the enemy which takes place by means 

of lances and other weapons, is always to be known 
as the combat with weapons in the absence of tubular 
projectile weapons. 

270. The killing of the enemy by injuring his joints and vital 
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271. Nalastr&m piiraskrtya laghuni oa mah&nti ca ^^^ 
tat prsthagandoa padatan gajadvan pardyayoli sthitd/ii 

krtva yuddham prarabheta bhinnamatyabalarina 

272. Sammukhyena prapatena p3.nlvfi;bhyam apayd.natah 
yaddhanuktilabhuinestu yavaUabhastathavidliam. 

273. Sainydjdhaiiisena prathamam senapairyuddham iritam ^^^ 
amatyagopitaih pasoat amatyaih saha tat bhavet, 
nrpasangopitailL pascat svatah pranatyaye ca tat. 

274. Dlrghadhyaniparidrantain ksutpipasahitai§raniam^^^ 
yyadhidurbhiksamaranaili plditam dasyuvidrutam ;^^ 



parts, by tossing him backwards and forwards, and by 
grasping hii^, is properly regarded as the fighting with 
the arms of the body. 

271 . Haying placed the small and big guns in front ; and behind 

them the infantry, and on the two flanks the elephants 
and horses, he should begin the battle, when the 
hostile army and ministers are disunited, 

272. by attacking the enemy in front, by falling on him with 

the two wings, by retreating, in such a manner so far 
as the adyantage of the groiind f ayours the combat. 

273. The battle should be first opened by generals with half the 

army, it should then be continued bj^ the ministers with 
the troops under their command, and at last by the king 
himself with the troops imder his special orders, when 
life at large is at stake. 

274. If his own army is exhausted by a long march, experiences 

distress through hunger and thirst, is destroyed by 
disease, famine and death, is alarmed by marauders ; 

"»-S^eeHitop.,III, 108a. 

Dlrghavartmaparigrftntain nadyadrivanasafLkulam. 
»« See K&mand., Xyill, 50. 

Dlrghe'dhvani parifir&ntam kfutpip&s&himaklamam 

▼yadhidurbhikfamarakai^ pl^anam dasyuvidrutam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109a. Framattam bhojanavyagram vyadhidurbhiksapi^i- 
tam 
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275. PaiikapaihsujalaBkandhavyastain ilv&sftturam tath& 560 
prasuptom bhojane vyagram abhumiftham asaitisthi- 

tarn ;i" 

276. Ohoragnibhajavitrastam vrstiy&tasamfthatam,^*^ 
evamadi^u jati^u vyasanesu Bamakulam 
syasainyam sadhu rakset tu, parasainyam vindiayet.^*' 

277» XJpd.jto 9a4gund.n mantram datroh sYasj&pi ointajan 555 

dharmayuddhaih ktitajuddhairhany&t eva ripum sada. 

278. Yane sap&dabhrty& tu svabhrtyan vardhayan nrpah 
svadeham gopayan yuddhe oarmaAa kavaoena ca ; 



275. is troubled on the roads by much mud, dust and water, is 

also out of breath, is sleepy, is engaged in eating, has 
no proper place to stand upon, is in disorder ; 

276. is frightened by the fear of horrible fires, is heavily exposed 

to wind and rain, and is distressed by such existing 
calamities, he should weU guard it ; but he should 
destroy the army of his enemy, if it is in a similar state. 

277. Concddering the six-fold expedients and the design of his 

enemy and his own, he should surely always kill his 
enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march with a 

quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 



i^i See E&mandaklya, XVIII, 51b and 52a. 

PaAkapftifafiuj al akl inn a-m vyastam pufijlkrtam pathi 

praenptam bhojanayyagram abhomi^tham awaiiiBthitam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109. 

Pramattam bhojanayyagram yyftdhidurbhikfapl^itam 
asaihsthitam abhUyi^tbam vr^tiv&tasamakulam. 
^^See Hitop., Ill, lOSb. Ghor&gnibhayasantrastam kfutpipas&rditam 
tathft, and Eamandaklya, XVIII, 52b, GaurftgnibhayavitraBtam 
vr9ti^ftta8amfthitam . 
"» See KAmandaklya, XVIII, 53. 

BTasainyam sadhu rakveta parasainyam ca gh&tayet. 

18 
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279. Pajajitva madam sazhyak sainikan dauryayarddhanam 
nalastrena oa khadg&djaih samiko ghatayet arim. 5«)0 

280. Kuntena sadi banena rathago gajago'pi ca 
gajo gajena y&tavyah turagena turaxigamah. 

281. Bathena ca ratho yojyah pattina pattir eva ca 
ekenaikadca dastrena dastram astrena vastrakam. 

282. Na ca hanyat sthalarudham na klibam na krtanjalim 565 
na muktakedam asinam na tavasmiti yadinam.^^ 

283. Na suptam na visannaham na nagnam na nirayudham 
na yudhyamtoam padyantam, yudhyamanamparena ca.^®* 



279. has made his soldiers drink up to a state of intoxication— 

the strengthenerof bravery — ; the soldier kills his enemy 
with a tubular instrument {gun), swords and other 
weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a person on a 

carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant by an 
elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot-soldier 

certainly by a foot-soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person, who is alighted on the ground. Who 

nor one who is emascidated, nor one who has joined ^e^]a^ed 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dis- 
hevelled hair, nor one, who says, ** I am thine ;" 

283. nor one who is asleep, nor one without a coat of mail, nor 

a naked, nor an unarmed person, nor a combatant who 
is looking on, nor one who is fighting with another ; 



'^^ See Manu, YII, 91 ; Nltiprakadika, YII, 46 ; and MahAbhftrata, Raja- 
dharma, XCVI, 3, and XCVIII, 48a. 

iw See Manu, VII, 92. 

na yudhyam&nam padyantam na parei;ia sam&gatam ; 
and Nitiprakasika, VII, 47. 
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284. Fibantam na ca bhunjanam anyakaryakulam na ca 

na blutam na paravrttam satam dharmam anusmaran.^^ ^^^ 

285. Vrddho balo na hantavyo naiva stri kevalo nrpah, 
yathayogyam tu saiiiyojya nighnan dharmo na hiyate. 

286. Dharmayuddhe tu kute vai na santi niyamd. ami 
na yuddham kutasadrdam nadanam balavadripoh. 

287. Bamakrsnendradidevaili kutam evadrtam pnra ; 675 
ktitena nihato Balir Yavano Namucih tatha. 

• • • 

288. Fraphullavadanenaiya tatha komalaya gira 
ksnradharena manasa ripoh chidram sulaksayet. 

289. Pancadltidatanikah senakaryam vicintayan 

sadaiva yyuhasanketavadyadabdantavartinalti 580 

sancarejnih sainikadca rajarastrahitaisinati. 



284. nor one wlio is drinking or eating, nor one engaged in 

another matter, nor one who is frightened, nor one who 
is running away ; remembering the custom of the good. 

285. Neither is an old man or a child to be killed, surely not a 

woman and especially not a king. If one kills, having 
fought in a suitable manner, no virtue is violated. 
2S6. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair fighting, 
for the destruction of a powerfid enemy there is no fight- 
ing like unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Bfima, Krsna, 

Indra and other gods ; Bali, Yavana and also Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

288. With a cheerful face certainly and with a pleasing voice, 

but with a mind sharp as a razor he should always 
keep in view the vulnerable point of the enemy. 

289. A king with 8,500 soldiers should study the working of an Rules how 

army, and the soldiers should always march, being well army, 
acquainted with the words (of command), the bugle- 
oalls, soundsi signs, and military arrays, wishing for 
the welfare of the king and kingdom. 

"« See Manu, VII, 93b. 
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290. Bheditam datrona dr^tyft syasen&m ghatayet ca t&m. 

291. Pratyagre karmani krte ycnlhairdadyat dhaTiam ca tan 
paritoeyam vadhikaram kramato' rham nrpal^ sada. 

292. Jalannatrnasaiiirodhaih datrum sampidya yatnatah 585 
puiastat visame ie6e padoat hanyat tu vegayan. 

293. Entasyamaniahadanairbhedayitva dyisadbalam 
nityayisrambhasaihsuptam prajagarakrtadramam, 
yilobhyapi paranikam apramatto yinadayet. 

294. E^nam yuddhaya sajjeta ksanam capasaret punah 590 
akasmat nipatet durat dasyuyat paritah sada. 

295. Bupyam hemaca kupyam ca yo yat jayati tasya tat^^^ 
dadyat karyanurupam ca hrsto yodhan prahar^ayan. 



290. A king haying obsenred that his army has been won oyer 

by the enemy, he should destroy it. 

291. A king should always, after a fresh yictory has been won Rewards 

by his soldiers, giye them a gratifying reward, and ^^^nu 
descrying promotion in due order. 

292. Haying at first harassed the enemy in a hilly country by Harassing 

cutting off water, food and grass, he should afterwards ®®^®°^y' 
yanquish him. 

293. Haying sown dissensions in the hostile army by great gifts 

of counterfeit gold, and haying deceiyed the (remaining) 
inimical host, which is sleeping in complete security 
and tired out by watches, a yigilant king should 
destroy it. 

294. At one moment he should endeayour to fight, at another 

moment he should retreat again, he should suddenly 
fall upon him from far, being always on eyery side, 
like a robber. 

295. The silyer, gold and copper, which a soldier wins, belong to Concern. 

him, and the king should eagerly, gratifying the warn- j^» P^^"^- 
ors, bestow on them rewards according to merit 

1" See Manu, VII, 96. 
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296. Vijitya oa ripun evam sam&dady&t karam tatha 
r&jyaiMam va sarvarajyam nandayeta tatah prajsih. 605 

297. Turyamafigalaghogeiia svakiyam pniam &vi6et 
tatprajah putravat sarvd^ pdlayet&tmasatkrtah. 

298. Niyojayet mantriganam aparam mantraointane 
dede kdle oa pd.tre oa hy&dimadhyavas&natah 

bhavet mantraphalam kidrk up&yena katham tviti. 600 

299. Mantryd.dyadhikrta]ti karyam yuyard;jaya bodhayet 
pa.4oat rajne tu taih sdkam yuvarajo nivedayet. 

300. Baja saihdasayet adau yuvarajam tata];i tu sah 
jnivarftjo mantriganftn rd.jagre te'dhikarinah. 

301. Sadasatkarma rajanam bodhayet hi purohitah. ^^^ 



296. Having thus conquered his enemy he should take tribute, Tribute. 

a part of the kingdom or the whole kingdom and 
gladden afterwards his subjects. 

297. He should enter his town amidst the propitious sound of 

^musical iastruments, and he should protect all the 
people confided to him like sons. 

298. He should appoint one set of ministers (for administration) ; Adminis- 

and another for the consideration of council, (to consider) ^^J^e- 
according to place, time, and perscm, according to the cutive 
beginning, midst or end, what means should be adopted 
and what would be the result of the policy. 

299. The prime minister should inform the crown prince of the Privy 

state of affairs, (and) the crown prince should together ^^^"^^^ ' 
with these (ministers) afterwards impart it to the king. 

300. The king should at first issue instructions to the crown 

prince, the crown prince should then in the presence of 
the king give commands to the boards of ministers, and 
these to their officers. 

301. The priest should truly teach the king right and wrong. Priest. 
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302. Gramat baliih samipe tu sainikan dharayet sads* 
gramyasainikayoma syat uttamamadharmamata. 

303. Sainikartham tu panyani sainye sandharayet prthak 
naikatra vasayet sainyam vatsaram tu kadacana. 

304. Senasahasram sajjam syat ksanat saiMasayet tatha 6io 
ilSiihdasayet syaniyaman sainikan astame dine. 

305. Candatvam atatayitvam rajakarye vilambanam 
anistopeksanam rajnah svadharmaparivarjanam, 

306. Tyajantu sainika nityam saihlapam apicaparaih, 
nrpajnaya vina gramam na yiseyuh kadacana, 6i5 

307. Svadhikariganasyapi hyaparadham didantu nab, 
mitrabbavena vartadhvam svamikarye sadakbilai^i. 



302. Tbe king should always place the soldiers outside the Soldiers 

village but near; between villagers and soldiers there ?^*.^^ ^^® 
should be no relation of creditor and debtor. 

303. He should open separately bazars in the camp for the Bazaar. 

sake of the soldiers, and he should never let an army 
remain at one place a year. 

304. A king should order that a troop of a thousand men be 

ready at a moment's notice, he should teach the soldiers 
his orders in eight days. 

305. ^* Let the soldiers always avoid committing a rash act, a General 

murderous assault, delay in the service of the king, °^^®^^* 
overlooking what is disagreeable to the king, and 
neglect in the performance of their duties ; 
806. " Let them avoid having conversations with strangers ; nor 
should they enter a village without the permission of 
the king. 

307. '* Let them communicate to us any mistake made by an 
officer or a man belonging to the rank and file ; and 
may you always be while in the service of the king 
in a state of friendship with all. 
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308. Sujjvalanica raksantu dastrastrayaBanani ca 

annam jalamprasthamatram patram bahvannasadhakam. 

309. Basand^t anyatha oaran vine^yami yamalayam 620 
bhedayitS. ripudhanam grhitvd. dardayantu mam. 

310. Sainikairabhyaset nityam vyuhadyanukrtim nrpah 
tathayane'yane laksyam astrapatairbibhedayet. 

311. Sayam pratah sainikan^m kuryat sangananam nrpah 
]atyakrtivayode8agr3.mava8aii vimrfiya oa. 626 

312. Kalam bhrtyavadhim deyam dattam bhrtyasya lekhayet 
kati dattam hi bhrtyebhyo vetane p&ritosikam, 

tat praptipatram grhmyat dadyat vetanapatrakam. 

313. Sainikah fiiksita ye ye tesu puma bhrtih smrta 
vyuhabhyase niyukta ye te^vardham bhrtim avahet. 630 



308. ** Let them keep very clean the arms, projectile weapons 

and dress, the food, water, the vessel which holds a 
praslha-ineeLSMxe and in which much food can be 
prepared. 

309. *' I shall remove the soldiers who disobey these orders to the 

abode of Death. The soldiers disbanded for plimder 
should show me what booty they have taken from the 
enemy." 

310. A king should always practise with his soldiers the 

manner of formations, and other military drills, and 
should likewise try every half year to pierce the target 
by discharging projectile weapons. 

311. A king should every evening and morning muster his Muster. 

soldiers, having enquired into their caste, physique, 
age, country, village and station. 

312. He should write down the time, the amount of pay, what Pay. 

pay has been given and is to be given, what present 
has been given to the soldier in his pay. He should 
take a receipt for it, and should give a pay-bill. 

313. For the soldiers, who are disciplined, is mentioned fuU-pay; 

to those, who are undergoing instruction in military 
formations he should give half -pay. 
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314. A Batkartr&faitam sainyain nadayet Batmyogatati. 

315. Nrpasyftsadgunarat&hke gunadveeino narah 
asadgunod&sln&h ke hanyat t&n vimrdan nrpah, 
Bukh&saktdii tyajet bhrty&n guninopi nrpah sada. 

316. Susvanialokavidyasta yojyah tyantahpuiadipu $35 
dharyah susvantavidvasta dhanadivyayakarmani. 

317. Tatha hi lokavidvasto bahyakrtye niyiijyate 
anyatha yojita^i te tu parivadaya kevalam. 

318. datrasambandhino ye ye bhinna mantriganadayah 
nrpadurgunato nityam hrtamanagunadikab, 640 
Bvakaryasadhaka ye tu subhrtya posayet ea tan. 



314. A king should destroy an army which is attached to an 

untrustworthy general, who is in collusion with the 
enemy. 

315. A king, remembering those persons, who rejoice in his Treatment 

faults and hate his virtues, or who are indifferent to ^^ ^' 

' vantB. 

his faults, should kill them ; servants who are devoted 
to pleasure he should dismiss, even if they are other- 
wise good. 

316. Well disposed and popular persons should be placed in Appoint- 

his harem and elsewhere ; well disposed and reliable ??®J^*|}i?T 
persons should be employed in the distribution of 
money, &c. 

317. A person who has gained the confidence of the people ' 

should be likewise appointed to posts outside the palace, 
otherwise if incompetent persons were appointed, they 
would only bring on discredit. ^ 

318. He should support with good pay the group of ministers Creating 

and other officers, who will serve his interests, and who ^^!^1 *- ! 

' ' sionsintne | 

while actually in the service of the enemy are dis- enemy's 
affected, and who have lost their pride, virtue, and ^' 
other good qualities through the badness of their king. 
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319. Lobhena'sevaMt bhinnili tesvardham bhrtim ayahet 
datrutyaktan sugnninah sabhrtyS. palajet nrpah. 

320. Pararastre hrte dadyat bhrtim bbinnayadhim tatha 

• • • If ■ 

dadyat ardham tasya putre striyai padamitam kila. 645 

321. Hrtaurajyasya putradau sadgime padasammitam 
dadyat yd. tadrajyatastu dyatnhdaihdam prakalpayet. 

322. Hrtarajyasya nioitam kodam bhag&rtham aharet. 

323. Kausldam ya taddhanasya puryoktardham prakalpayet, 
taddhanam dyigimam yayat Ha tat turdhyam kada- 660 

cana. 

324. Syamahatyadyotanartham hrtarajyan pradharayet 
praamanairyadi sadyrttan duryrttastu prapldayet. 



319. The king should giye half pay to those who are gone away 

(and haye come back) from greed and disregard ; he 
should proyide excellent persons who haye left the 
enemy, with good pay. 

320. If the kingdom of an enemy has been taken, he should What to 

give him pay from the time of the deposition ; half the f^l^ 
amount he should giye to the son, a quarter surely to quished 
the wife. ^^• 

321. He should giye to the son or other relation of a dethroned 

prince, if he is yery good, a fourth part of the income 
from the kingdom, or he may assign to him the thirty- 
second part of the kingdom, 

322. He should take for his own share the amassed treasure of 

the dethroned prince. 

323. Or he may fix on the dethroned prince the interest accruing 

from the treasure, t.e.y the aboye mentioned portion (tV), 
till the total sum (receiyed by him) is double the 
amouift of the treasure. 

324. He should maintain well the dethroned princes for the 

glory of his own greatness, if they are good with the 
honors formerly enjoyed by them ; but if bad, he should 
suppress them. 

19 
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325. Astadh& dadadhft vapi kuryftt dvadadadh&pi v& 
j&mikartham ahor&tram y&mikiJi vik^ya nanjathft. 

326. Adau prakalpit&n aiiu^dn bhajeTuiyainikftstatha 655 
ddyah pTinastvantiindJh6am svapurvaini§am tato'pare. 

327. PimarvS. yojajet tadvat adje'ntyam c&ntiine tatah 
svapurvaifidain dvitiye'liiii dvitlyddih kram&gatam. 

328. Caturbhyastvadhik&n nityam yamik&n yojayet dine 
yugapad yojayet drstvd. bahnn yd. karyagauravam. ^^0 

329. Gaturunan yamikanstu kada nedva niyojayet. 

330. Yadraksyam upadedyam yat adedyam ydmikaya tat 
tatsamaksam hi sarvam syat yamiko'pica tat tatha. 



325. For the sake of the watchmen he shotdd divide night and Watch- 
day into eight, ten or twelve watches, having previ- ™®'^- 
ously looked at the (the number of the) watchmen, not 
otherwise. 

826. The watchmen wUl also share (amongst them all) the origi- 
nally fixed watches ; the first watchman will again take 
the last watch, and each of the others will take the 
watch of his predecessor. 

327. Or he may also appoint as before the last watchman to the 

first and last watch ; the second watchman and the 
others should in due order obtain on the second day, 
&c. the watch of the first watchman. 

328. He should always appoint everyday more than four watch- 

men, or on some occasions having seen that the work 
is heavy, he should appoint many. 

329. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

330. The watchman should be told what is to be guarded, 

and what is to be communicated ; all should be before 
his eyes, and the watchman should do it accordingly. 
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331. Kilakoste tu svarnadi rak^et niyamit&vadhi 

svariu^dute dardajet anyayamikam tu yathftrthakam, ^^ 

332. Elsane k§iane y&mikan&m k&iyam dllr9.t subodliaiiam. 

333. Satkrt&n niyam&n sary&n jacUl sampSdayet nrpa^ 
tadaiya nrpatlh pujyo bliavet sarve^u ndnyatha. 

334. Yasy&sti niyatam karma niyata^ sadgraho yadi 
niyato'sadgrahaty&go nrpatvam so'dnute oiram. 670 

335. Yasy&niyamitam karma sadhutvam vaoanam tvapi ' 
sadaiya kutila^ sy&t tu svapad&t drok vinadyati. 

336. Napi vyaghragaj&h daktS. mrgendram ddJsLtum yath& 
na tatha mantrinah sarve nrpam svaochanclag&minam. 



831. He should up to the appointed time guard the gold and 
other things in the bolted treasury, (and) at the end of 
his watch he should show the amount of the treasure 
to another watchman. 

332. There should be kept continually from a distance a good 

lookout on the watchmen. 

333. If a king should succeed in having all his orders well Bespect 

executed, he will surely be honoured among all men, by^a^ing. 
but not otherwise. 

334. The king, who is steady at his work, shows kindness to 

good people and discountenances bad persons, enjoys 
his kingdom for a long time. 

835. The king, who is unsteady in his work, good behaviour 
and speech, and who is always deceitful, disappears soon 
from his throne. 

336. As tigers and elephants even are not able to govern the 
lion, thus also all ministers are not able to govern a 
king, who goes on as he likes. 
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337. Nibhrta dhikrtdiStena nissaratvam hi tesTatah 675 
gajo nibadhjate naLva ttdabharaaahaBrakaih. 

338. Uddhartum drak gajah saktah pankalagnagajam ball, 
nltibhra^tanrpam tvanyanrpa uddharanaksamah. 

339. Balavannrpabhrtye' Ipe' pi 6rih tejo yatha bhavet 

na tathd. hinanrpatau tanmantrisTapi no tatha. ^80 

340. BahtLnam aikamatjam hi nrpaterbalavattaram 
bahustitrakrto rajjuh siilxhadjakarsanaksamah. 

341. Hinardjyo ripubhrtyo na sainyam dhOrayet bahu, 
kodavrddhim sada kuryat svaputradyabhivrddhaye. 

342. Ksudhaya nidrayd. sanram a^tonam dayanam dubham 685 
bhavet yatha tatha kuryat anyathai§u daridrakrt. 



337. By the king are humbled and censured the ministers, 

among them is therefore surely weakness ; an elephant 
is not bound even by 1,000 loads of cotton. 

338. A strong elephant is able to draw out quickly another 

elephant who sticks in the mud ; a king is only able to 
reform an iniquitous king. 

339. Even if the servants of a mighty king are insignificant 

there may be power and splendour ; but it will not be 
the same with a weak king, even if his ministers are 
not so. 

340. The unanimity of many makes a king very strong ; a 

rope made of many strings is able to drag a lion and 
other beasts. 

341. A king whose kingdom is reduced and who has become a a weak 

dependent of his enemy should not maintain a large }^"^fi^oni 
army, he should always increase his treasure, for the str^igthen 
recovery of power by his son and descendants. 

342. He should so work that through hunger and sleepiness 

every kind of food and couch becomes agreeable, 
otherwise he will soon become poor. 
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343. Disanaja vyayam kuryat nrpo mtyam na oanyatha. 

344. Dhanuanitivihina ye durbala api vai nrpah, 
sudharmabalayugrajna dandy aste oaurayat sada. 

345. Sarvadharmayaiiat nloanrpo'pi dresthatam iyat W} 
uttamo'pi nrpo dharmanaianat nicatam iyat. 

346. Dharmadharmaprayrttau tu nrpa eva hi karanam 
sa hi dresthataxno loke nrpatvam yah samapnuyat. 

347. Manvadyairadrto yo'rthah tadartho Bhargavena vai, 
dvavimdatidatain sloka mtisaxe prakirtitah. 695 

348. dukroktanitisaram yah oiutayet anisam sada 
vyayaharadhiiram vodhum sa dakto nrpatirbhavet. 

349. Na kaveh sadrsi nitih trisu lokesu vidyate 
kavyaiva mtiranya tu kxinitirvyavaharinam. 



343. A king should always spend in this manner, not otherwise. 

344. Those kings who are surely deficient in righteousness and 

good behaviour, and are also weak, should be punished 
by a strong and righteous king, like thieves. 

345. A lowbred king even may obtain excellence by the 

protection of righteousness, while a king of the 
highest caste may be ruined through the suppression 
of righteousness. 

346. A king is surely the cause for the prevalence of right and 

wrong ; he who obtains kingship is surely the very 
best in the world. 

347. This matter concerning worldly prosperity which was 

respected by Manu and others was also surely respected 
by BhSrgava; 2,200 double verses are told in his 
essence of polity. 

348. He who would always consider the essence of polity Ezcel- 

spoken by 6ukra, may become a king capable of bear- g '^? 
ing the burden of administration. polity. 

349. Such a polity as that of the Poet (6ukra) is not known in 

the three worlds. The Polity (propounded) by the 
Poet is (good) polity, any other polity among men is 
bad policy. 
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350. N&lrayanti ca je nitini mandabhifiydstu te nrp&h, 700 

kataiyat dhanalobli&t y& sjmrYai narakabhajaniih. 



350. Those unfortanate princesy wlio out of cowardioe or 
cupidily do not have recourse to this polity, will surely 
have their share in Hell. 



SCHEME OF TRANSLITEBATION. 

GonBoiiants. Vowels. Diphthongs. 

Gutturals •• .• ..kkhgghfthh aft eai 

Palatals •• .. •• c ch j jh ft y fi i I 

liingnals t th 4 41^ 9 r 9 Vf 

Dentals .. .. ..tthddhnls } 

Labials • pphbbhmvh ulk oon 

AnuBY&ra •• •• •• A{reat)fi(k{unreafj; Ayagxaha '. 
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APPENDIX. 



rDENTIFIOATION OF THE MANIPUEA OF THE 
MAHABHAEATA WITH MANIPUEA OR MANA- 
LtTRU OR MADURA IN SOUTH INDIA. 

On a previous occasion (pp. 66 and 67) we mentioned the 
city of Manipura as a place to which the Mahabharata accord- 
ing to Mr. Talboys Wheeler ascribes fortifications provided 
with fiitearms. 

This Manipura is declared by Mr. Wheeler to be the 
modem " Munnipur in the extreme east beyond the Bengal 
frontier ... a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal 
and Burmah ; and the people appear to be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Nagas."^®* 

The late Professor Christian Lassen, by far the greatest 
authority on matters connected with Indian Archaeology, 
inclines to place it on the Eastern Coast of India south of 
Chicacole at the mouth of the Ldngulya river, identifying it 
with a locality he calls Manphur-Bunder.^^® 

In order to fix the locality of Manipura it is necessary to 
follow Arjuna on his journey as described in the first book 
of the Mahabharata.^^ Arjuna goes first to the North, reaches 
the Ganges, bathes in the holy river, and meets here the fair 
Ulupl, with whom he stays for some time. He visits all the 
holy places in Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga. Pursuing his 
road to the South along the Mahendra mountains, he crosses 
Kalinga, goes along the coast and reaches Manipura. Here 

199 See History of India, 1, 144, 149, 421 and elsewhere. 

2W See Indische Alterthumskunde, I, 676, 677, (663). 2nd Note " der 
Name scheint im Manphur-Bunder, erhalten zu sein, welches bei Cikakul 
nahe bei Koringapatam liegt." 

^^ See Mahabhftrata, Adiparva, Chap. 174, 176; Bhftratacampti, III. 
Stavaka ; Oriental Hist, MSS. Vol. I, 225, 226. 
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reigned the king Oitrayahanay who had an only daughter 
Gitrdxigada. Arjuna demanded her in marriage, after having 
made himself known. The king did not object to this 
request, but demanded that, as Citrangada was his only child, 
— ^for no B&ja of Manipura had ever had or would have more 
than one child, — ^the son bom to Arjuna by his daughter 
should become king of Manipura. To this Arjuna consented 
and a son, Babhruvahana, was bom to Gitrangada, and after 
Arjuna had staid for three years in Manipura^ he left it, turned 
towards the Western Coast, wandered along it to Gokarna, 
and finally met Ersna at Dvaraka. In the horse sacrifice 
Arjuna came once more to Manipura, fought with, and was 
killed by, his son Babhruvahana, but was revived through the 
life-restoring jewel. 

Deciding on the evidence before us as taken from the 
Mahabharata, Mr. Wheeler's identification of the ancient 
Manipura with the modem Munnipur falls to the ground, 
and with it all his explanations of the significance of this 
myth. That the stories concerning Arjuna's journey to 
Manipura should be known among the Munnipurees of our 
days, and that they should claim to be the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Manipura^^ need not astonish anybody. 
By this time the contents of the Mahabharata are pretty 
well known all over India and its bordering states, and the 
Munnipurees do not stand alone in arrogating to themselves 
historical fame by taking advantage of the resemblance of 
names. There exist in India maay places called Manipura. 

Equally wrong, though less objectionable, is the conjecture 
of Lassen. There does not exist near Chicacole a place 
called Manphur-Btrnder. The name of the town he thought 
of is not Manphur-Bunder, but Mafus-Bandar. It lies on 
the left bank of the Langulya river near the sea, and is a 
comparatively modem place, as its name, which is a mixture 



SOS See History of India, I. p. 149. 
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of Arabic and Persian words, clearly indicates. Mafus Bandar 
(sjT*-^*^»oe^&) ehonld be properly transcribed Mahfuz 

Bandar ( j Jo.) bJL»^)> which means a «^cwr^ harbour^ serving 
once probably Chicacole {Srlhdhulam) for such a purpose. 
Professor Lassen anxious to find a place on the north-eastern 
coast of the Dekkan which he could identify with Manipura, 
the capital of Babhruvahana, fixed on Mafus Bandar, mis- 
taking Mafus for Manphur (Manipura) most likely in conse- 
quence of a wrong applicaUon of the diacritical points over 
two letters. It may here be remarked that the originally 
Persian word Bandar is quite commonly used in Telugu, in 
the meaning of harbour , thus, e,g.y Masulipatam is generally 
called Bandar. The reason of this fact is that the seafaring 
population are mostly Muhaminedans, the Arabs being in 
former times great navigators in these parts of the world.^* 

I believe that Professor Lassen was to a great extent induced 
to fix Manipura so far north, by limiting too much the 
extent of the Mahendra-moimtain range, which he opined to be 
a particular mountain situated in Kalinga, and starting from 
these premises he went so far as to declare that the coimtry 
Kalinga was wrongly mentioned in the Mahabharata, as 
the region which, together with Anga and Vanga, Arjuna 
has passed through on his journey. The name Mahendra can 
apply to all the mountains near the Eastern Coast, including 
the Eastern Ghats as well as the mountains near the sea of 
Bengal in the utmost south. Indra is the regent of the 
East, and the whole Eastern Coast is under his protection ; 
a mountain near Rajamandry in the north is called Bdjamo' 
hendra and the highest and most southern mountain in India 
bears the name Mahendragiri, 

In the Ramayana Hanuman is said to have jumped from 



203 Xorth of Vizianagrain lies inland a place called Mmiipurlpeta. 

20 
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tlie Mahendra mountcdn to Ceylon (Lanka). This exploit 
would have been somewhat more difficult if Hanuman 
had to jump from Mafusbandar to that island ; as he would 
have been obliged to leap into the dark, for he could hard]y 
see Ceylon from a place near Chicacole^ 

The mountain from which Hanuman is said to have 
jumped to Ceylon, bears to this day the name Mahendragiru 
It is the same hill, near which the fierce warrior sage Paradu- 
r&ma lived. This Mahendragiri is the highest and most 
prominent peak north of Cape Comorin. It is 5,430 feet 
high and serves the sailors as a land mark ; on its southern 
side lies the town Fannagu^i. ^ 

On the east of the south part of the Eastern Ghats, which 
is called there by the inhabitants also Mahendra, lies Madura, 
and a few miles still further east lies Manaltiru. It may be 
here remarked, that Manaluru or Manipura lay formerly 
much nearer to the sea, as India has increased considerably 
on this side of the coast. In old legends we read, that the 
sea encroached on some occasions to the walls of Madura. 

The Sanskrit name of this Manaluru is Manipura, and as 
such it was the capital of the ancient Fandya kingdom. 
Kuladekhara Fand.ya is mentioned both in Tamil and Telugu 
records as the founder of Manipura^ which was otherwise 
known by the name of Manaluru. The local traditions all 
coincide on this point. Manipura or Manaluru was the 
original site of the capital of the F^Lndya kings, which was 
afterwards transferred to Madura in its immediate neigh- 



»»« See B&maya^a Kifkindhakfi^^a, LXVII, 40—43. 

40. Aruroha nagaSre^tham xnaliendTam arimardanati. 
43. Yicacftra haridre^tl^o mahendrasamayikrama^. 
Ibidem, Sundarakfljji^a, 1, 16, 213, 214. 
BAm&yanaBafLgraha, Sundarakftij^^At I, 1. 

1. Tato Mahendra^ikhar&t utplatya Hanum&n ball 
surasafiiihhike bhittvft LaAkftbahirayAtarat. 
Mah&n&taka, Sundaraka^^a, I, H, 15, 126, 127. 
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bourfaood..^^^ In some ohronicIeB Manipura is also called 
£aly anapura ; the proposed identification of Kalyanapnra 
with Kurkhi is quite without foundation. 

Occasional excavations round Manaluru have brought to 
light substantial evidences of ancient structures, especially in 
the fields of Manaluru Gintamaniy. midway between the present 
Manaluru and Madura ; old coins and ancient gold ornaments 
have also been found there in qiiantities. The neighbouring 
country round Manaltiru stands among the natives in the 
reputation of containing many hidden treasures^ and people^ 
often try to find them by means of the wand. 

It is a most important coincidence that in some old MSS. of 
the Mahabharata, instead of the name Manipura, the chapters 
of the Asvamedha^ which should contain it, give actually the 
name Manaluru. *^^ 

In the " Oriental Historical Manuscripts " of the Rev. Mr- 
Taylor occurs, instead of Manaluru the name Manavuru, but 
from further evidence given by Mr. Taylor himself, both named> 
apply to one and the same place.^^' In some chronicles Madura 
is substituted for Manipura, and Arjuna is said to have^ 
married the daughter of the Pandya king of Madura.^® 

209 See Tamil Eadjan MS. No. 2327m the Gk>Temment Orient. MSS. Library 
ibidem. Local Becosda XLYII, 105-: '' Madha r asam Tp a ma i i dunna Ma^ipuram* 
amigft ManalDru candravaditom Kula6ekharap&943ni4u rajyaparipfllana, saihv. 
4, 100." According to some Kuladek&ara fiimself transferred the capital from 
Manipura to Madura. 
2M ^^ Afivamedha, LXI, 1—3 ; LXVII, I ; LXVIH, 1 ; LXIX, 1. 
LXI. 1. Erame^a saha yastvevam vicaran Bharatarfabha 
Afafur/t7rMpaterdedam upftyat saha F&n4ayaiJ^. 

2. Sraty& tu nrpatirylram pitaram Babhruv&hanah 
niryayau vinayenaryo brfthmaQftrghyapurassara^. 

3. J(fa|}a/t7r^varam caivam up&yftntam dlumailjayah.. 
LXVII. 1. Putsastasya mahabhago Ma^UlreiY9Xo yuvft. 

LXYIII. 1 . Prftyopavifte nrpatau^ Mamlurekv^xQ tatha. 
LXIX. 1. Eim Agamanalqrtyam te Eauravyakulanandinl 
v3fa^/t7rMpatestasya tathaiva cara^ajire. 
^ See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, by William Taylor, Missionaiy^ 
I, 13, 67, 120. 

2fl8/Sw Ibidem, p. 122» 
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The adventures of Aijuna during his exile have always 
been a subject of great interest among the Indians, and 
many of his exploits have gained for him a favorite place 
among the Pan4ava heroes. 

Especially his journey to Manipura has been largely 
commented upon, as through his stay at that place and his 
marriage with the crown-princess Citrangada, the family of 
the Pandyas became imited with that of the Pandavas. 

Citravahana and his grandson Babhruvahana are fre- 
quently mentioned as Pandyas as well in old as in more modem 
records, and on this point they are unanimous. Mr. Nelson, 
the able compiler of the Manual of the Madura District, is by 
far too positive, when he says that in the Mahabharata no 
mention is made of Arjuna having married a Pandya princess ; 
for there exist copies which contain such an accoimt.^^ 

The fame and power of the Pandavas must have spread 
all over India and beyond it, for the conqueror of Ceylon, 
Vijaya, belongs also to this family. 

Whether the connection of the Pandyas with the Pandavas 
was a real one, or whether it was only assumed by the former 
to invest themselves with greater authority and to raise their 
position in the eyes of the people is now difficult to find out, 
but the belief in such connection is a matter of fact. 

According to a chronicle quoted by Mr. Taylor the 
Pandya kings were descended from Yayati, the son of Nahusa. 
Yayati had two sons by Devayani, the daughter of Udanas, 
. Yadu and Turva^a (Turvasu). " The younger brother of 
Yadu {ie.j Turva6a,) was the first Pandian. The place of his 
reigning was Manalur. Among those of this race, one, 
named Kulaseghara Pandian, by the favor of Siva, cut down 
a forest of Kadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, 
where he lived."^^^ 

2o« See Manual of the Madura District, by J. H. Nelson, M.A., III, 49.* 
310 See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1, 120. 
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We thus see, if the legend just narrated rests on any 
authority, that Manipura or Manaltiru through its king, who 
was a son of daughter of Sukra, is connected with Sukra- 
carya, — the presumed author of the Sukraniti, ' and the 
expounder of the fabrication of gunpowder and the construc- 
tion and handling of guns, — is the same Manipu:ra, of which 
we have read in the Mahabharata, that it was provided with 
firearms and guns agEiinst the attack of its enemies. If Mani- 
pura is the place which corresponds to the site of Manipura 
(Manaluru) near Madura, a great many otherwise inexplicable 
contradictions are easily solved. 

The affection with which the Pandavas are remembered in 
India, and especially in the South, seems to me not only due 
to the interest which the story of their sufferings, their 
bravery, and final victory excited everywhere, but also to some 
cause by which their memory was effectually kept alive. 

There are no monuments of great antiquity in Southern 
India, especially on the Eastern Coast, with which legendary 
lore does not somehow connect the name of the Pandavas. 
Thus we observe that their name is associated with the rock- 
cut caves in Mamandur near Conjeveram, and the same 
occurs in many other places, perhaps also at the rock temples 
of Kalugimialai. 

The famous Seven Pagodas near Madras, whose carvings 
are celebrated all over India, do not form an exception to 
this rule. The monoliths representing rathas (cars) or shrines 
named after Dharmaraja^ Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and even to Draupadl, are among the most ancient 
of the carvings. Arjima especially is a favorite ; there are two 
rathas named after him, though one of them contedns now an 
image of Qaneda, and the most splendid carving, of which 
there exist also two copies, though one is in an incomplete state^ 
is ofllled Arjuna's penance. We must not forget that Arjuna 
is the presumed ancestor of the Pandyas. 
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I believe that these and other suoh oarvings Qrigmated 
with the Pan^ya princee, who^ by honoring their ancestors^ 
oonf erred still greater distinction on themselves. A reigning: 
dynasty alone oonld have undertaken the oonstniction of such, 
works. The assumption that these carvings originated with 
the Pan().yas, imder whose sway for some time the whole 
Eastern Coast remained, does not ocmtradict any historical 
statement especially as the reign of the Pand.ya king& 
extended over a long period. 

The execution of these sculptures is generally ascribed to- 
the architectural energy of Buddhists and Jains, but there- 
is nothing against the assumption that the Pandyas may 
have once also followed the religious tenets of the Buddhists^ 
and Jains and supported their co-religionists in the same 
manner in the South as the Maurya Kings of Pataliputra 
did in the North. 

If this hypothesis can be proved to rest on historical 
evidence, we shall perhaps be able to settle before long the- 
date of the construction of these rock carvings in a more 
satisfactory manner than has been done up to this day. 
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Manavadharmafiastra, 36, 71, 72, 74: 
Maijiavar, 11. 

Manavastra, 27. 
MaQ^alavytiha, 6. 
Ma^cJaUka, income of a, 87, 88. 
Mandara, 23. 

Mandra elephant, 88, 89, 90, 
Mandu, 64. 
Ma^ipura, 66, 146-52« 
Ma^ipunpeta, 147, 
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Manjanlk, 53. 

Moimiatlia, 67, 68. 

ManoBuvring position, 111, 112. 

Manphur Bander, 145, 146, 147. 

Mantra of the DhannrTeda, 10. 

Hantramukta, 10, 30. 

Mann, 12, 18, 25, 36, 37, 40, 43, 70, 

71, 73, 81, 118, 124-27, 132, 133, 

134, 143. 
Marcasite, 60. 

Marching, 113, 116, 117, 119. 
Marcus Graecos, 46, 47. 
Mardita, 65. 
Marici, 25. 
Marlcipatala, 79. 
Maruna, 64. 
Marondu, 64. 
Match, l^hted, 50. 
Mathana, 27. 
Mftfa, 86. 
Masulipatam, 147. 
Maurya kings, 152. 
Mausala, 27. 
Mausalastra, 29. 
Mauftika, 21. 
Mavellaka, 33. 
Mayftstra, 27. 
Mayukhl, 22. 
Medhya, 97. 
MedinikiEira, 57. 
Man, age of, 98, 99. 
Mesopotamia, 47. 
Ministers, number of, 40. 
Mi6ra elephant, 88, 89. 
Missiles, 105. 
Mleccha, 33, 

Mode of fighting, 129, 130. 
Mogols, 52 ; history of thO) 3 ; empire 

of the, 51. 
Moha, 29. 

Mokatta of Yelletri, 50. 
Moors, 46. 
Mouchet, 50. 

Mrga elephant, 88, 89, 90. ^ 

Mudar, 62. ' 

Mudgara, 20. 
Muhammed Kazim, 53. 
Muhammedans, 78, 147. 
Muimalut Tavarikh, 64. 
Mukta, 10. 

Mukt&mukta, 10, 25, 29. 
Muktasandh&rita, 1 1 . 
MulfQz&ti Timuri, 51. 
Muster, 137. 
Musala, 21. 
Musall, 57. 
Musket, 14, 50. 
Musu^cli, 16. 



N. 

Nftbhaka, 28. 

Na<)a, na4i, nft^I, 60. 

Nft4ika, 66, 68, 69. 

Nagftstra, 27. 

Nairft^, 28. 

Naifadiha, 14, 67, 68, 81. 

N&la (nala), 66. 

N&lika (nalika, nflUka), 14,66, 68, 71. 

Names of princes according to their 

income, 87, 88. 
Namuci, 72, 133. 
NftnArtharatnamftU, 38. 
Nandan&stra, 27. 
Napoleon the Great, 148. 
Narashy, 62. 
N&rftyaQ&stFa, 30. 
Natron, 58, 59. 
Needle gun, 50. 
Nelson, J. H., 150. 
Neter, 58. 
Netherlands, 50. 
Nickel, 59. 
Nicholas IH, 46. 
Nifka, 7, 86. 
Nistriihd&, 25. 
Nltiprak&dik&, 3-26, 30, 31, 32, 36, 

66, 68, 71, 73, 74, 80, 81, 132. 
NltisAra, 34, 35. 
Nitidftstra, 4,68. 
Nitrum, 58, 59. 
North-India, 47. 
Niimberg, 50. 
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Officers, administrative and executive, 

136. 
Oil, 32 (boiling and explosive), 55 

taken from a big worm (crocodile), 

57. 
Oilsprings, 47. 
Opiment, 63, 107. 
Orders, general military, 136, 137- 
Ou, king of, 52. 
Oxford, 45, 49. 
Oxydracae, 53. 



Padma, 93. 
Padmavytiha, 93. 
Pahlava, 33. 
Paila, 4. 
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Painak&stra, 27. 

Faidacftstra, 29. 

Pala, 86. 

PaQa, 86. 

PaiLcakalyana, 96. 

Pancatantra, 12, 32, 37, 39, 40, 114, 

115. 
Pandava, 74, 76, 160, 161. 
Pan^ian, 150. 
Pa^ciu, 4. 

Pa^4ya, 33, 149-62. 
PaQimukta, 11. 
Panjab, 4. 
Pannagu^i, 148. 
Parafiinukha, 28. 
Paradara, 37. 
Paradarasmrti, 126, 127. 
Parafiu, 17. 
Paradurama, 148. 
Parigha, 22. 
Parma, siege of, 49. 
Parsees, 47. 
Pada, 15. 
PadaA kalli, 62. 
Paeui)atastra, 30. 
PataUputra, 152. 
Patti, 4, 5, 8. 
Pattida, 10, 21. 
Pay, 137. 

Percussion lock, 50. 
Pdre Daniel, 48. 
Persians, 1, 62. 
PerOr, 78, 79. 
Peshawar, 52. 
Pestle, 2. 

Petits dela Croix, 61. 
Philip Augustus of France, 48. 
Philippe de Valois, 49. 
Philostratos, Flavius, 53, 54, 55. 
Photii Bibliotheca, 55. 
Pike, 13. 
Pinaka, 20. 
Pinegum, 63, 107. 
Pitrya, 29. 

Plinius Secundus, C, 55, 59. 
Ploughshare, 21. 
Plunder, 134. 
Policy, six principles of, 109, 112, 

114, 115, 131. 
Portuguese, 76. 
Porus, 54. 
Post, 121. 

Potassium nitrate, 59. 
\ Pramathana, 28. 
\jPrasa, 19. 
Vradamana, 27. 
rrasvapana, 27. 
P]\\tihara, 28. 



Presbyter Johannes (Prester John), 
52, 54. ^' 

Prescriptions for a Ksatriya. 124 - 

26. 
Priest, 136. 
Privy Council, 136. 
Projectile fire weapons first used in 

Europe, 49. 
Proportions of various parts of an 

army, 85, 86. 
Proverbs, 69. 
Prtana, 4, 5. 
Pythu, 9. 
Prussia, 61. 
Prussian army, 44. 
Pulinda, 33. 
Purana, 3. 
Ptlrnahar^, 92. 
Pyrites, 50. 



Q. 



Quoit, 16. 



E. 



Eabhasa, 28. 
Raja, income of a, 87, 88. 
Rajadharma, 37, 38, 39, 74, 124 
26, 128, 132. 

RajaJak^mlnarayajjahfdaya, 64, 81. 

Kajasthan, 62, 53. 

Rama, 26, 72, 133. 

Ramayana, 26, 33, 75, 147. 

Ramasvaml (Indian tinderbox), 81. 

Ram Das Sen, Mr., 80. 

Ramna4 (Ramanathapuram), 76. 

Ram Rama, 10. 

Ramrod, 108. 

Rasona, 61, 62, 107. 

Rati, 67, 68. 

Realgar, 63, 107. 

Refuge, 113, 122. 

Reserve of an army, 84, 103. 

Respect enjoyed by a king, 141 . 

Rewards for soldiers, 184. 

Rockets, 51. 

Roger Bacon, 45, 46. 

Rohr, 49. 

Roman literature, 68. 

Roth, Professor, 69. 

Rucira, 28. 

Rudra, 25, 36. 

Rules about fighting, 72, 109. 

Rumpa hiUmen, 81. 
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Sabaia, 33. 

SabdaratnAyali, 67. 

Sabhiiiiia94apa, 78, 79. 

Sadvaidyajlyaiia, 61. 

§ag[ara, 76, 76. 

l^ailAstra, 28. 

6aka, 33. 

[Jakimaki, fakkimnklri, 81. 

I^ti, 13. 

S&lnmtala, 76. 

Sal munile, 60. 

Sal tree, 32. 

Salaries of officers, 7, 8. 

Saltpetre, 46, 47, 58, 69, 60, 62, 63, 

, 106, 107. 

Samana, 27. 

Sftmanta, income of a, 87, 88. 

Samarkand, 61. 

SaihhAra weapon, 9, 27. 

Saihr&t, income of a, 87, 88. 

Saihyurta, 27. 

Sandh&na, 29. 

Sanidra, 28. 

Saftkara, 35. 

S&nkhy&yana, 9. 

Sanskrit, 3, 45, 57, 58, 63-67, 81. 

Sant&pana, 27. 

^antiparva, 125. 

Sara, 71. 

Saracens, 47, 48. 

S&rcirm&l&, 28. 

Sarpan&thaka, 29. 

Sftrvabhauma, income of a, 87, 88. 

Sarvadamana, 29. 

Sarvamocana, 9. 

j^arvanftma, 93, 

^taghni, 10, 20. 

$atapadl, 95, 96. 

Satavaktra, 28. 

Satodara, 28. 

Satya, 27. 

Satyaklrti, 28. 

Satyav&n, 28. 

Saumanasa, 29. 

Saura, 27. 

SauTarcalavana, 60. 

Scatterer, 18. 

Schlegel, v., 26, 26, 29. ' 

Schwarz, Berthold, 45. 

Scoffem, J., 48. 

Seasons for fighting, 40. 

Senamukha, 4, 5, 6. 

Separation, 113. 

§eptimiu8 Severus, 53. 

Se^agiri Sftstrl, 43. 

Seyard, 62. 



Shah Nama, 64. 
Sheref eddin of Yezd, 5. 
Signals, 119« 
Sikh, 15. 
gikhftmnkha, 81. 
$ikharft8tra, 27. 
Sikhan, 27. 
Sinclair, W. F., 80. 
Smi ve^i, 65. 

fetonaik, 66, 67. 

I^ya, 25, 36, 93. 

Siva temple, 78. 

Smoke balls, 32, 64. 

Skolex (<ric^Ai7|), 56. 

Snuh (snuhi; snuhl), 61, 62, 106, 

107. 
So4a<S&rcis, 34. 
Sodium carbonate, 68. 
SomAstra, 27. 

§opasaihh&ra, 25, 26, 28, 29. 
Sofana, 27. 
Spain, 48, 49, projectile weapons used 

in Spain. 
Spear, 10, 13, 19. 
Spells, 29. 

Sphere round a king, 41. 
I^garbha, 25. 
Snk&kulam, 147. 
Snharfa, 67. 
SrfLgl, 96. 
Stanl, 96. 

Statins Sebosus, 55. 
Steel, Indian, 61, 81. 
SthtL^a, 19. 
StUetti, 17. 
Stock of a gun, 66. 
I^ubrahmanya, 36. 
$tidra, 72. 
$ukla, 94. 
Sukra, 3, 34, 36, 37, 43, 76 ; Sukra's 

polity raised, 143 ; 151. 
Sukraniti, 3, 6, 8, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 26 ; 34-43, authenticity of 
the; 60, 61, 65-68, 71, 80, 82-144, 
. 161. 

lukravara, 34. 

ftda, 10. 

Itdacftkra, 26. 
Sulphur, 61, 64, 106, 107. 
Sultan Mahmud, 60. 
Sumantu, 4. 
Sunabhaka, 28. 

gundarak&ndla) 147. 
Su^Qftmbu, 65. 
Sunnamu, 65. 
Suprabhft, 9. 
Stirya, 92. 
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SflrvacandraTi, 95. 
Su^ka, 27. 
Suvarcilavana, 60. 
Suvan^ia, 8, 86. 
Svapaca, 33. 

Svarftt, income of a, 87, 88. 
Sword, 109. 
6y9JDfkkaii^, 97, 106, 107. 

T. 

Tail, 63. 

Tak^adilA, 4. 

T&masa, 27. 

Tamerlane (Timur), 50, 51, 

Tamil, 16, 62, 64, 65, 71,— Eadj&n 

MS., 148. 
Tatars, 54. 

Taylor, Rev. W., 149, 150, 
Tchang-chi-kiai, 52. 
Tchangtcheou, 52. 
Tchelekin, 47. 
Teeth of a horse, 99-100 ;— of a hull, 

101. 
Telugru, 57, 62, 64, 65, 68, 71, 147. 
Thnnderholt, 16. 
Tlk^^adharma, 25. 
Tilakam, 60. 
Timur, 51. 
Tirumala Navak, 76. 
Tirupallftni, 76, 78. 
Tod, Colonel, 52. 
Tomahawk, 14. 
Tomara, 14. 
Tooth-thorn, 15. 
Top, 52. 

Treatment of servants, 138. 
Trihute, 113, 114, 115. 
Trident, 20, 109. 
TrikUta, 92. 
Tri^tOa, 20. 
Tufang, 52. 
Tula, 86. 

Turvafia (Turvasu), 150. 
Tvak, 66. 
TvOfira, 27. 
Tyana, Apollonios of, 53. 

u. 

U4umu (u^umupille), 57. 
Udyogaparva, 33. 
Ulftpi, 145. 
TJlupin 56. 

TJpasaihhara, 25, 28, 29. 
Upaveda, 9. 
■Qrva, 76. 



I USanas, 3, 34, 35, 37-41, 76, 150. 
Uttararamacaritra, 76. 

V. 

V&caspati, 37. 

y&hinl, 4, 5. 

Yaiiamp&yana, 3, 4, 7, 22, 26, 30, 32, 

64, 68, 81. 
Vajra, 9, 10, 17. 
Yairastra, 30. 
VaJai ta4i, 16. 
Valla, 86. 
Vanaparva, 68. 
Vaftga, 145, 147. 
VarfthavytLha, 6. 
Var&taka, 86. 
yar^9a, 27. 
Varupa, 76. 
VaruQap&fo, 27. 
Varupa, 29. 
Varva, 7, 8. 
Varvara, 33, 
Vasco da Gh&ma, 76. 
Vftyavya, 27. 
Vayu, 76. 
Veda, 75. 
Veda Vyftsa, 36. 
Ve4i, 65. 
Velletri, 50. 
Venus, 84. 
Vermilion, 63, 107. 
Vidhtlta, 29. 
Vidyftstra, 27. 
Vijaya, 25, 93, 150. 
VilApana, 27. 
Vimala, 28. 
Viifa Vijfie«vara, 10. 
Virftt, income of a, 87, 88. 
Vid&lftk«a, 35, 37. 
Vifiamana, 25. 
Viwu, 24, 83. 
Vi^Qucakra, 30. 
Vif^ugupta, 40. 
Vidv&mitra, 25. 
VUvaprakftto, 57. 
Vitasti, 65. 
Vizianagram, 147. 
Vrtra, 17, 115. 
Vrttima, 28. 
Vyftsa, 36. 
VytLha, 6, 7. 

w. 

Wall of a fortress, 67. 
War, 110, 111, 112, 116, 116 ; defini- 
tion of war, 111. 
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Watchmen, 140, 141. 
Watson, Dr. Forbes, 67. 
Weapons, 1-33, 105. 
Wheel-lock, 60. 

Wheeler, J. Talbovs, 66, 145, 146. 
William III, 50. * 
Williams, Dr. Monier, 71.- 
Wilson, Horace Ha3rman, 4, 66. 
Worm, living in the Indus, 66. 
Wrinkles in the nostrils of a horse. 
100. 



Y. 

Yadu, 160. 
Yajurveda, 4. 
Yantramukta, 11. 
Yava, 86. 

Yavana (Kalayavana), 72, 133. 
Yayati, 160. 
Yo^fandhara, 28. 
Yojana, 102, 
Yudhifthira, 37. 
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